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Time Saved 











2163-65-67 Central Ave. 


OE 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 





Money Saved 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 














Western 
Beekeepers 


WE NEED MORE BEESWAX to supply the 
demand for ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ foundation. We 
are paying highest prices and will make prompt 
cash settlement. Write us before shipping 
elsewhere, or simply ship your wax to OGDEN 
and tell us about it. 


Our 1926 catalog is out. Write us if you have 
not received your copy. 


Superior Honey Co. 
Ogden, Utah 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Seattle, Wash- 

ington; Los Angeles, California; Manhattan, 

Montana; Delta, Colorado; Stirling, Alberta, 
Canada 





— Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


HAS STOOD THE SEVEREST TESTS DUR- 
ING THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


The Alcohol-Formalin Solution has passed tests 
where water-formalin solution and other water 
solutions have frequently failed, because they 
do not always penetrate sealed larvae. Water 
will not penetrate propolis. 

The cost of Alcohol-Formalin Solution is a 
small part of the treatment. Only one recur- 
rence after using water-formalin may be 
enough to offset the extra cost of Alcohol-For 
malin many times over. 

Since a dependable disinfectant is available, 
the beekeeper can go ahead and spend all the 
time and pains necessary to equip his apiary 
with the most perfect combs he knows how to 
produce, with the assurance that he will not 
be obliged to melt them up in a year or two on 
account of infection with American foul brood. 
The mere satisfaction that this assurance gives 
is worthy of consideration 

Patented October 14, 1924. This patent covers 
ALL solutions containing formalin, together 
with any volatile vehicle, including water. 
For fuli information ask your dealer or 
write to 


| J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 


Glendale, Ohio 
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Use Three-Ply Foundation for 
Perfect Combs 


Three-Ply Foundation is the best non-sag foundation 
made. Beekeepers have been securing splendid results 
from it everywhere. In addition to all of its good quali- 
ties, please note that you get One—two—three—four— 
five—siz—SEVEN sheets to the pound. It not only is bet- 


ter, but it goes farther. 














ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN SINCE 1879. 





Send for our Catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 North Cedar Street 
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Bee Supplies 


: Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


Send for our 1926 Prices Before You Buy 


| Send a Complete List of Your Needs and We 
Will Quote Special Prices 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


Ozone Park, New York 


















































1331 Ocean Ave. 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half of 
March) 





CALIFORNIA POINTS: 
nia——More rains must fall 
honey crop is to be assured. Along the San 
Diego County coast bees have less brood than 
at this time last season. Honey plants will 
bloom much earlier than usual, and if the 
spring should be cold bees will not be able to 
get much benefit from the flowers. Feeding will 
be necessary soon in many apiaries. On the 
desert slope there is considerable nectar com- 
ing in, and bees are nearing swarming strength. 
In the orange belt almost 5 per cent of the 
oranges are said to be in bloom (off-bloom), 
and lemons are reported in full bloom. How- 
ever, bees are not sufficiently strong to store 
much honey. Sage and buckwheat are report 
ed to be in good condition. Bees are work 
ing on black sage off-bloom, of which there is 
considerable. Prospects in the Imperial Val- 
ley are for a normal crop—about the same as 


Southern Califor 
if a satisfactory 


last year Bees are brooding fast, and the 
weather has been favorable with practically 
no wind Little honey remains unsold. Due 
party to the amount of intermountain honey 


still coming in, the market on California hon 
ey is weak and demand is slow. Little stock, 
however, is available. Ton lots of white orange 
have sold at 11%-15e per Ilb.; 60s, 15-16 %c; 


small pails, 18¢c; amber sage, ton lots, 7c; 
60s, 10c; amber sage and buckwheat, ton 
lots, 10-llc; 60s, 12c; small pails, 13c¢ per 
Ib.; light amber alfalfa, one recent car, 7c; 


ton lots, 7c per lb. Beeswax, average yellow, 
dark country run, 35c per lb. Central 
California—Although good rains have fallen, 
more is needed. Good inquiry reported for hon 
ey Buyers are looking around for such odd 
remain unsold. Northern California— 


i7-38e; 


lots as 


Rain and snowfall are said to be below nor 
mal Honey plants, however, are looking 
good, and almonds, apricots, peaches, plums, 


and wild flowers are in bloom, with bees work 
ing on them actively. A few inquiries are com 
ing in for honey. One car white thistle ex 
tracted sold for 8%ec per Ib The high price 
of beeswax has stimulated receipts and quota- 
tions have dropped. Sales reported at 32c per 
Ib. cash, 33c in trade. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION.—Several re- 
cent snow storms have improved the moisture 
outlook, although some areas are still very dry 


For six weeks the weather has generally been 
mild and spring-like Bees are flying nearly 
every day and consuming lots of stores. Heavy 


losses 


are reported due to lack of stores, and 
many colonies have dwindled to a nucleus from 


too much activity during the winter Feed 
ing has been heavy already in many yards 
Bees in cellars are getting very restless. Honey 


plants are in good condition. Pollen is coming 
in and bees are breeding up. Some colonies 
are said to have had brood nearly all winter 
Wind storms may cause a heavy spring loss in 
some areas Due to the open winter, little 
alfalfa hay has been sold and a considerable 
alfalfa acreage will be devoted to other crops, 
thus cutting down the bee pasture. Carlots of 
bees shipped to California in February are re 


ported to be doing well and getting cons der 
able honey Comb honey is in very light sup 
ply, but there are numerous scattered cars of 
extracted honey available Demard is slow 
and in view of the low prices being offered, 
some are expecting to carry their honey over 
One carlot sale water-white sweet clover and 
alfalfa reported at 8%c per Ib.; two recent 
cars white, 8c; one car white reported moved 


at Te per ib.; ton lots white, 8c; few 60s, 10 
12c; small pails, 12-12%e per Ib.; light am 
ber, ton lots, 7%-8%c; few 60s amber, 8c 


per Ib One ear choice white comb sold re 
cently at $3.25 per case; and a few cases 
white comb have moved at $3.50-3.75: few 
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$4.00 per case for fancy; $3.00-3.75 per case 
for choice. Beeswax is in good demand at 36- 
42c per lb. 

PLAINS AREA—Conditions in 
linois are reported to be 


southern II- 
extremely unfavor 


able. A few cellar-wintered bees have been 
set out Poor fall stores have caused losses 
in some sections. Some colonies are reported 


short in stores and 
tracted honey now 


need feeding. Little ex. 
remains unsold, but some 
beekeepers have considerable comb on hand, 
Several cars of white clover have been sold 
recently at 9c per lb. for water white; 8c per 
lb. for white. Beeswax has sold at 35c per Ib, 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—The weather continues sufficiently 
cold to keep bees in the hives. In many sec 
tions bees have not had a flight for five months, 
and uncertainty is expressed as to how they 
will come through the winter. The market is 
dull, but some reporters indicate a slight im 
provement in demand. Ton lots white clover 


extracted sold at 74%-9%c per lb.; few, llc; 
60s, mostly 10-12%c; small pails, 14-l6c 
Few small lots of white comb moved at $4.25 


per case. Beeswax has sold at 37-43c per lb. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—tThe winter 
shows no signs of breaking up. Clover fields 
are covered with snow and there should be a 
good yield this season. A somewhat better de 
mand is reported, especially for clover ex 
tracted. Clover comb is moving rather slowly 
Beeswax is in good demand at higher prices. 
Ton lots of white clover have moved at 8 
ll‘ec per Ib.; few 60s, 12-13c; small pails, 
14-17c; buckwheat, 60s and kegs, 7%-9c; 
few 60s, 10c; small pails, 10-14c, few higher 
Comb honey has moved at a very wide range 
No. 1 white clover has sold mostly at $4.00 
4.50 per case; fancy, $5.00, with recent sales 

$3.50; No. 1 buckwheat mostly $2.75-3.25 
per case. Beeswax has moved at 37-45c per lb 





SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Bees are _ in 
excellent condition, with brood-nests full, and 
conditions indicate a good crop of honey 


Spring will be two weeks later than last year 
In Florida bees are working on orange. First 
extracting reported. Few sales light amber re 
ported in small pails at 13c per lb.; 60s, 9 4c; 
barrels, 6%-9c per Ib. Bulk comb has nroved 
at 12%c per lb. in frames, 16c per lb in 5-lb. 
jars. 


Special Foreign Quotations 
We regret to say the market for honey has 
not shown any improvement to speak of since 
our last report We calculate the price is 
equivalent to per Ib There has been 
a firm market for beeswax and we quote about 
$5e per lb. in American currency Taylor & 

Co., Liverpool, England, 5 


2Wwe 


March 5 
From Producers’ Associations 

The sale of honey has responded very nice 

ly to our efforts on the Ontario and Quebec 

markets. Export orders have also been fair, 

and the demand for beeswax is very brisk at 

the present moment.—The Ontario Honey Pro 


ducers’ Co-operative, Ltd.. Wm. A. Weir, Sec 
retary-Treasurer. Toronto, Ontario, March 12 

The majority of beekeepers report their 
bees having wintered in fine shape, although 
rather low in stores; and, with a_ heavier 
snowfall in the mountains than last year, the 


prospects are for a better crop than last year 
Stocks of honey are practically cleaned up in 
western Colorado.——-The Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange, Jas. Watson, Jr., Manager 
Grand Valley, Colorado 


We are 
lots sold 


cleaned up on comb honey in car 
our last car at $3.75 per case for 
choice grade, f. o. b. shipping point, having 
only enough left row at our warehouse to take 
care of near-by trade until the new crop comes 
on Extracted honey is moving slowly, and 
there is a fair supply in producers’ hands yet, 
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which is held at 8%-9%c in carlots f. o. b. load- 
ing point. Beeswax is active and we are pay- 
ing 36c per pound in cash, and 38c per pound 
in trade for clean yellow wax delivered here. 
Bees appear to have wintered good so far in 
intermountain territory, however, we are not 
out of the woods yet.—The Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association, F. Rauchfuss, Sec’y. 
Denver, Colorado, March 6. 





Report of Honey Producers. 
Early in March we sent the following ques- 
tions to actual honey producers: 

1. What per cent, if any, of the honey pro- 
duced in your locality is still in the hands 
of producers? 

2. At what price has honey been sold, if any, 
in large lots (specify if this was in carload 
or less than carload lots) in your locality 
during the past month? (a) Extracted hon- 
ey, per lb.? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 


Pct. Large lots. 
State Reported by: Unsold. Ext. Comb. 
Ala. W. D. Achord ..$.09 
Ala J. M. Cutts.... » is 
Ark Jas. Johnson 
Ark. J. V. Ormond ‘ 
3.C. W. J. Sheppard. 25 
Cal Geo. Larinan sane 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson 
Cal. L. L. Andrews..... ll% 
Cal. M. C. Richter... 15.. .14% os 
Cal. M. A. Saylor......10.. .08% 4.00 
Col. B. W. Hopper.... 
Conn BR. BRR ccs 8 
Conn A. W. Yates... = 
Fla Harry Hewitt .. Rs 
Ga. Gi Be Wen c cc wes 
Ida J. E. Miller... 
Ill. C. F. Bender... oe , = 
Il A. L. Kildow.. 2 10 3.85 
Ind. E. 8S. Miller. os ee 
Ind Jay Smith 
Ind. T. C. Johnson 
Lowa. W. 8S. Pangburn ; 
lowa. E. G. Brown.... 15 .10 
Iowa, Frank Coverdale 15 
sa. E. C. Davis. ‘ 5 
Me. O. B. Griffin... 25 
Md. 8S. G. Crocker, Jr... 
Mass. B. N. Gates........20.. - 
Mich. L. 8S. Griggs.... 30 10% 
Mich. Floyd Markham ...10 09. 
Mich. Ira D. Bartlett... 
Mich. E. D. Townsend... .40 
Minn Francis Jager 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.. 
Mo J. M. Romberger. a9 
Neb. J. H. Wagner......20 11 
Nev Geo. G. Schmeis. ‘ 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens...... 0 
N.Y. Adams & Myers.... 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser... Res ae 
N.C. G. Ge Mec ccs. 
N.C. Ws Oe Ms 0c BB 
N.C. Cc. 8. Baumgarner.. 0 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt.... 15 
Ohio. J. F. Moore........@. 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen 
Okla. C. F. Stiles. ; 
Ore. H. A. Scullen.. SB 
Pa. D. ©. Gilham.. oe 
Pa. Harry Beaver . ; oF... 
8.C, E. §S. Prevost 
Tex T. A. Bowden.. 
Tex. J. N. Mayes 
Utah M. A. Gill 07} 
Vt. J. E. Crane . 5 
Va. T. ©. Asher... 
Va. L. N. Gravely 
Wash. W. L. Cox 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton... .60 
W.Va. T. K. Massie.. 
Wis. N. E. France... 13 
Wis E. Hassinger 30.. 
Wis. H F. Wilson - 25 10% 4.75 
Wyo A. D. Brown 10.. .08% 
Wyo Chas. H. Ranney 08% 
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What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 


4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per stction? 

5. How is honey now moving on the market 
in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 

6. What is the per cent of winter loss of colo- 
nies, if any, to date in your locality? 

7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
the colonies at this time compared with 
normal? Give answer in per cent. 

8. What is your estimate of the condition of 
the honey plants at this time as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
The following report was received: 

Wholesale. Retail Move- Winter Col. Plant 

Ex. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Loss. Con. Con. 

$1.00. . -Fair .. oo BOee OO 

.80.. .- Bair .. 2..100..100 

; a oe nd ea ee 

25 oes Bee cee .« B.. Became 
ou. + sess .- Fair - 435. .1235 
~— Oe — ew --100..100 

290.. 83. .308 .. 3... @.. 

1.10.. .28..Slow ..10.. 75.. 50 

1.50. --Slow .. .100..100 

.75..$5.00 .90 ..Fair ..10..100..100 

65 4.00.. .80. .20..Slow . 1..100..100 

00 6.50. .1.25 38. .Fair 100 

00 7.50. .1.30 .40..Fair ..100..100 

80 1.00 Fair 5 80..120 
, e* 5..100..100 

53 .63 .28..Fair 5.. 90.. 90 

6.00 .30..Slow ..10 75.. 85 

85 .. .25..Pair 2..100.. 50 

00 4.80. .1.25 .25..Fair 100.. 95 

1.25 .35..Fair 2..100 100 

90 4.90..1.15.. .28..Slow .. 100. .100 

.73 95.. .Slow .. » Fece: oe 

.75 1.00 Slow ..10 90.. 90 

70 1.75 85 23..Slow 100.. 95 

75 . 1.00 --Vair ..10..100..135 

25.. 6.50. .1.50 35..Slow .. . 90.. 90 

25. 5.50 1.50 33. .Slow 1 90.. 95 

a ‘ — 2a ee 

.65 C.5s> BB... Bec o- .. 80..100 

.80 4.25. .1.00 BO..meer «co 3... Fee OO 

75 1.00 seer we 100. .100 

wa Slow .. os o. 

95 3.56. .1.25 28..Fair . 75..100 

00 §.50..1.25.. .80..Slow .. oe Fauctae 

90 §.50..1.00.. .80..S8low ..33.. 90..100 

70 4.00. .1.00 25..Fair .. 1..100..100 

.. 5..100..100 
P oe . .Slow 5.. 90..100 
— .1.00.. .80..Slow .. sa* ean 

.80.. 5.25..1.00.. .28..Slow .. .. 80..135 

.00.. §.00..1.25 35..Fair 100 100 

.00.. 3.50. .1.25 30..Fair 2..100..100 

00.. - 1.85 .80..Fair .. 0..110..100 

.0O5 6.00..1.35 85..Pair .. a oes Oe 

.80.. 5.00..1.10.. .80..Slow .. ‘ oo 
ea ook... BO. .eee .. &.. 1... 

90.. 5.00..1.10.. .85..Slow ..10 80.. 60 

-75.. 4.50.. .05.. .26..8low .. 4..100..100 

05.. 7.20..1.40 40..Slow .. «s Bate ae 

.60 70.. .15..Rapid.. 90.. 90 

90.. Slow 20... 7§..100 

85 1.10 5.. 90..100 

_ ee po Ss Gea. ae 

43.. .50 SS. ee «« 3cc8R. 

00.. sh BS 35..Slow 100. .100 

.05 6.00. .1.25 28..7ar .. i... Bs W@W 

75 6.50..1.00.. .35..Rapid..10.. 60.. 75 

75 §.00.. .93.. .380 Fair 2.. 95..100 

65 75 - Slow .. 8..100..100 

10 4.50 1.25. 30..Slow 95..100 

-” CS 27..Fair 95..100 

80 .1.00 . .Slow 100. .100 

5.75 1.08.. .28..Rapid 2 90..100 
Fair 100..110 
75 
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USE THE SAFIN CcAGE 
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AND GIVE YOUR NEW QUEENS AN EASY AND SAFE INTRODUCTION 
This cage combines all the essential features of an introduction cage in their simplest 
form. Queens introduced by this cage are usually laying inside of 24 hours. These 
cages can be used again and again, and the initial cost is low. 


One Cage by Mail, 25c; 5 Cages by Mail, $1.00; 100 Cages by Mail, $15.00 
ALLEN LATHAM - - -  NORWICHTOWN, CONN. 


To ‘New York At Indianapolis 
State Beekeepers 


You have had a chance to see how your bees 
have wintered, you will have received your 
1926 Root catalog. Now make up a list of 
the supplies you need and send it to us for our 
quotation 











We are making a special offer on ROOT’S 
FAMOUS THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUNDATION 
during the month of April. We also offer 
special quantity discounts on orders for $100 
and up, AND WE GIVE YOU REAL SERVICE 
ALL THE TIME 


We pay the highest market price for bees 
wax Why send your wax to some distant 


point when Syracuse is so near you? Write 
for our prices before shipping anywhere. 

And the NEW SIMPLICITY EXTRACTOR! 
Read pages 38 and 39 of catalog. 





A. 1. Root Co. of Syracuse | | The Simplicity Extractor 


1631 WEST GENESEE ST., On Exhibit 


a The A. I. Root Company 
Serves You Best 873 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


| 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


ARE EVERYWHERE 


Each state has its own beekeeping problems and its own peculiar honey- 
marketing conditions. To be successful in beekeeping you must know how 
best to meet and solve these various problems. The person best able to give 
you that information is the person that has studied and watched the producing 
and marketing of honey in the very locality in question. There is no one better 
able to answer your questions from a business standpoint than the representa- 
tives listed below. They will help you save money on your beekeeping. You 
should benefit by their long experience. They are there to serve you. 


ROOT BIG BEE SUPPLY CENTERS 
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BACKED UP BY 500 LOCAL DEALERS : 
Otto Schwill & Co., Mason Bee Supply Co., 
10-12 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
O. G. Rawson, A. I. Root Co. of St. Paul, 
3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 290 EB. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, J. M. Stewart & Co., 
510 North Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. Indiana, Pa. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., F. E. Burgess, 
2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 
The A. I. Root Company, Rawlings Implement Co., 
873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, F. Coombs & Son, 
1631 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. Brattleboro, Vt. 
= The A. I. Root Company, F. D. Manchester, : 
121 Central Ave., Leonia, N. J. R. F. D. No. 2, Middlebury, Vt. ~ 
A. M. Moore, W. M. Baldwin, z 
22% 8. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. _ 25 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio - 
North Dakota Bee Supply Co., Wilson & Wilson, = 
Moorhead, Minn. 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. z 
= A.I. Root Co. of Chicago, The I. W. Scott Co., = 
- 224 W. Huron S8t., Chicago, Ill. 500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
= A.I. Root Co. of Norfolk, Schenetcady Bee Supply Co., g 
= 7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. Schenectady, N. Y. : 
= A.I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, Zack Davis Company, $ 
- 10 Vine S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Delaware, Ohio. - 
= F. A. Martiny, A. W. Yates, = 
= 2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 3 Chapman 8t., Hartyord, Conn. - 
= The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, The A. I. Root Company of Texas, = 
5 Council Bluffs, Iowa. San Antonio, Texas. z 
: Dr. F. A. Young, : 
= 235 N. Canal St., Delphos, Ohio. = 
: The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio : 
T cesesenmusuonenensneuensustansuenpnaeaanaientuamauenauniiie SSNS ERNE EEE EERE EE Eee Beeee 
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hus David Running’ Sins Up Beekeeping 


Cyood Combs for Brood Rearing: 
Z one of fi — — 
Bir Cops a Strong Colonies, 
rops, and Little Swarming 










‘“‘These are perfect combs, not a single hole 
in any of them and no drone cells or stretch- 
ed cells. I have several thousand such combs 
and have used two or three tons of Wired 
Foundation. We have used considerable in mm 
our Alabama apiaries as well as here in Mich- 
igan and I must say that I am well pleased.’’ 


Of all the bee folks I know, David Running has come nearest doing what I would like to do. 

He is well off, just from bees He comes pretty near producing all year long, with bees at 
Filion, Michigan, and at Sumterville, Alabama. In the meantime he basks awhile in Florida. 
Can you beat that? 


The top left picture is of a queen-rearing and package bee yard in the Running Apiaries in Ala 
bama. At the right, double mating nuclei in the same yard. You lose count in this picture. 


Below is one of the honey producing yards at Filion, Michigan. In the center, three of the fine 
combs Running has secured from Wired Foundation He has thousands like them. 


When you plan your foundation buying 
Consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 


Wired—Plain—Surplus 





Sold by dealers everywhere—Write for name of nearest dealer 








WE WANT BEESWAX — AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
Write for Quotations and Shipping Tags 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 

no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 

tend to overthrow any par- 

ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 

any of our special plans don’t 

work,or if anything we adver- 

tise has had its value over- 

estimated, here in these pages 

is the place of all others to set 

the error right.—From A. I. 

Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 





of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 


IT seems to be the irony of fate that the 
best seasons for honey usually follow 
after heavy winter 
Heavy Win- losses, so that when 
ter Losses the long expected 
flood of honey 
does come, the bees are not in condition 
to take advantage of it. However, empty 
hives can now be filled with package 
bees, and weak colonies can be brought 
up to normal strength by the addition of 
a pound or two of bees without a queen. 
When a colony dies or is greatly weak 
ened by winter, only the bees and the hon- 
ey they have consumed are lost. The hives, 
supers, combs, and probably most of the 
honey is left. These represent the greater 
portion of the investment, being worth 
$15 to $20 if the equipment is good. The 
bees can be replaced for a few dollars by 
the package method. In some eases the 
hives, supers, combs, most of the honey, 
and a few bees, together with a goo 
queen, are left. In such cases the addi- 
tion of one or two pounds of queenless 
bees this month will make all the differ- 
ence between a good crop of honey this 
season and a complete failure. 





e——— A os —————— 


IF an outsider were to read the bee jour 
nals and attend a few beekeepers’ con 
ventions and 

Importance of were then asked 

Brood Diseases what he consid- 

Far Overrated ered the most im- 
portant problem 

in beekeeping he would no doubt answer 
‘*that of the brood diseases.’’ A large 
percentage of the articles submitted for 


publication in this journal are on some 
phase of the brood diseases and a con- 
siderable percentage of all articles pub- 
lished are on this subject. At beekeepers’ 
meetings the subject of brood diseases is 
usually not only given a prominent place 
on the program, but it is often difficult 
for the chairman to prevent the discus 
sion from drifting to the subject of dis 
ease when other subjects are under con 
sideration. Laws have been enacted in 
most of the states for the purpose of 
reducing the ravages of the brood dis 
eases, and inspectors are appointed to 
go about over the state examining colo 
nies of bees and giving instructions for 
the elimination of diseased colonies and 
contaminated material, Research labora 
tories, not only at Washington but in 
several of the states, are working on 
methods of combating brood diseases, 
and in the various agricultural colleges 
where beekeeping is taught the subject 
of the brood diseases is greatly empha 
sized. At the recent meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League in 
Cincinnati so much time was devoted to 
discussion of methods to prevent further 
spread of American foul brood that there 
was no time left for the discussion of 
the great problem of marketing! Are 
beekeepers becoming obsessed with the 
idea of the brood diseases? 

It is perfectly proper that research 
work on this problem should be con- 
tinued and even amplified. Foul-brood 
laws should be enacted in every state 
where one is not already in existence, 
and existing laws should be strengthen 
ed and improved. The journals should 
continue the publication of articles deal 
ing with new phases of the subject and 
it should have its place on the programs 
of beekeepers’ conventions. In short, the 
fight against the brood diseases should 
be pursued even more vigorously than 
ever before; but in doing this we should 
keep our heads and not permit the two 
varieties of foul brood to oceupy the 
middle of the stage in beekeeping. 

When examined in the light of other 
problems, such as losses from an inade- 
quate system of marketing, winter losses, 
losses from swarming, losses brought about 
by inferior queens, losses resulting from 
bees running short of stores as well as 
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many other -causes of loss, the actual 
loss from the brood diseases in this coun- 
try becomes comparatively a small mat- 
ter. Instead of being one of the greatest 
problems in beekeeping, it is a minor one. 
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PERMITTING the brood diseases to oc- 
cupy the center of the stage in beekeep- 
ing has grave 
A Very Dangerous dangers. With 
Kind of Publicity so much discus- 
sion in the bee- 
keeping literature and at beekeepers’ 
meetings, together with the agitation for 
legislation to help control the brood dis- 
eases, it is not surprising that much of 
this has already seeped through to the 
public, where it has been greatly dis- 
torted and incorrectly interpreted. The 
fastidious housewife who learns that 
the young of the honeybee is subject to 
a disease by which the combs are some- 
times rotten with the decaying remains 
of larvae and pupae, is liable immediate- 
ly to lose her appetite for honey. If she 
learns also that the brood diseases can 
be transmitted in the honey she is liable 
to jump to the conclusion that honey is 
unsafe for human consumption. Here 
is a case where half a truth is exceeding- 
ly dangerous. Beekeepers know that if 
a ease of American foul brood is neg- 
lected until the combs are rotten with 
the disease, such a colony is so weaken- 
ed that it can not produce surplus honey. 
Furthermore, beekeepers know that in 
commercial apiaries from which the 
honey on the market is supplied, the per- 
centage of the colonies that become in- 
fected with American foul brood is very 
small, usually not more than from three 
to five per cent, the latter being con- 
sidered high even in regions where the 
disease is most prevalent, and that the 
commercial honey producer, for his own 
protection, is compelled to eradicate dis- 
ease from his apiaries in its initial 
stages usually before any surplus honey 
is stored. In addition to this, beekeep- 
ers know that, even if honey should be 
contaminated with spores of American 
foul brood, eating it can not harm hu- 
man beings in any way. But, because of 
having heard of brood diseases, consum 
ers are beginning to look upon honey as 
a dangerous food, which no doubt ac- 
counts for some of the present market- 
ing difficulties. 

As though this were not enough, some 
have even gone so far as to seriously pro 
pose that legislation be enacted requir 
ing that all honey shipped in interstate 
commerce be certified as being free from 
disease. If such legislation were enact- 
ed every railroad agent in the United 
States would receive instructions to re- 
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ject all shipments of honey in interstate 
commerce not properly certified. Thei: 
conclusions would naturally be that hon 
ey is ordinarily diseased and unfit fo: 
human consumption and this informa 
tion would soon be spread abroad 
throughout the land. 

One state already has a law on its 
statute books declaring it unlawful to 
sell honey within the state to which is 
not attached a signed statement or cer 
tificate of the producer that the apiary 
from which this honey was drawn was 
free from contagious and infectious bee 
diseases. If this law were enforced, ev 
ery package of honey offered for sale in 
that state would have to bear the state- 
ment that it is free from disease. But 
fortunately there is no penalty at- 
tached for the violation of the law, and 
it is, therefore, not enforced. Strange as 
it may seem, this law was placed upon 
the statute books at the request of bee- 
keepers. 

If it were desired to completely de- 
stroy the beekeeping industry in this 
country it would be difficult to find a 
shorter or more effective method than 
to attempt a program of legislation for 
certified honey, by which the American 
people would gather the erroneous impres- 
sion that eating honey is dangerous to 
health. Already grocers who handle 
honey are beginning to inquire if the 
honey offered for sale is not ‘‘ diseased 
honey.’’ It is probably safe to say that 
the loss to beekeepers in the depression 
of the honey market which has already 
resulted from the agitation for certified 
honey is far greater in one year than 
the entire loss from brood disease over 
a period of several years. 


co A o—————— 


AS if the marketing of honey was not al- 

ready beset with enough troubles, now 

comes an old en- 

Pure Food Laws emy of honey 

——s Endangered which rises up 

in giant strength 

in an attempt to nullify the workings 
of the Pure Food Law. 

Previous to the passage of the Food 
and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, the 
greatest enemy of honey was the so- 
ealled ‘‘corn syrup.’’ Beekeepers were 
then in direct competition with the gi- 
gantic output of corn syrup manufac- 
turers, large quantities of whose product 
were sold under the fair name of honey. 

This cheap syrup being only slightly 
sweet as compared with honey, and lack- 
ing its pleasing and delicate flavors, soon 
resulted in the deceived consumers decid- 
ing that they did not like honey. It is 
only since the enactment of the Pure Food 
Law (which has been so highly beneficial 
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to honest producers of food and to the 
health of the people of the nation), that 
commercial beekeeping on an extensive 


scale has been possible. Previous to 
the enactment of this law most of the 
large producers marketed their honey 


in the, comb on account of the public’s 
lack of confidence in honey put up in 
liquid form. Since the passage of the 
Pure Food Law, confidence in liquid hon- 
ey is being gradually restored and the 
horizon is being cleared of the bugaboo 
of adulteration. 

Just when the skies seem to be clear- 
ing and more honey than ever is being 
consumed by the American people, this 
old enemy comes back now in the guise 
of so-called ‘‘corn sugar.’’ The manu- 
facturers of ‘‘corn sugar,’’ not being able 
to obtain a ruling from the Department 
of Agriculture permitting them to sell 
their product by deceptive methods, 
have now gone to Congress asking that 
a law be enacted to set aside the re- 
quirement that corn sugar used in other 
food products must be labeled as such. 

This would nullify those provisions of 
the Pure Food Law which are intended 
to prevent deception in the sale of food 
products, and would permit the addition 
of corn sugar to many food products 
under the pretense that it is used as a 
sweetener or preserver without so de- 
claring on the label. In the opinion of 
experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, such a measure would make it pos- 
sible to add ‘‘corn sugar’’ to poorly 
ripened honey that would be liable to 
ferment, on the ground that the corn 
sugar is added as a preservative when 
the mixture could legally be sold as 
honey. Furthermore, if corn sugar were 
permitted to be sold when mixed with 
other food products without labeling it 
as such, there would immediately be a 
clamor for the letting-down of the bars 
for other products to be used as adulter- 
ants, thus throwing the door wide open 
for adulteration and deception in food 
products such as was prevalent to a 
large extent previous to 1906. 

This attack upon the pure food laws 
of the land is being made just at the 
time when farmers of the corn belt are 
bringing extreme pressure upon Con- 
gress for some relief for the depression 
in the price of corn. It is being pre- 
sented under the guise of a relief meas- 
ure for the farmer of the corn belt, al- 
though apparently no farmer or group 
of farmers have asked for it, the request 
having come from the manufacturers of 
corn sugar. In fact, it is doubtful if 
corn farmers would be benefited in any 
way by such a law. 

The bill was introduced into the Sen 
ate by Senator Cummins and was passed 
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by that body late in January without 
opposition. It was introduced in the 
House by Representative Cole, but was 
referred to the Committee of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, before which 
body a hearing was announced for 
March 2. 


Realizing the great danger to the bee 
keeping industry, the Editor dropped his 
work at his desk and went to Washing- 
ton to attend this hearing and plead the 
zause of beekeepers before this commit- 
tee. At this hearing long and elaborate 
speeches were made by those favoring 
the bill, extolling the virtues of corn 
sugar (which, by the way, is made of 
cornstarch, is only about half as sweet 
as ordinary sugar and has a lower food 
or energy value), and picturing the great 
relief that should come to the down 
trodden farmers of the corn belt if this 
bill becomes a law. The matter of the 
deception of the public was carefully 
avoided in these long drawn-out speeches 
which were padded out to great length, 
apparently in order to prevent those 
who opposed the bill having time to pre 


sent their cases. However, the Chair- 
man of the Committee decided to con- 
tinue the hearing on March 3, which 


gave an opportunity for the opposition 
to be heard. Several besides the Editor 
were permitted to speak against it. Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, who, because of having 
spent the greater portion of his life in 
the interest of pure food, has come 
to be known as the father of the Pure 
Food Law, was present during both days 
of the hearing, and on March 3 made a 
most masterful speech against the bill. In 
his introductory remarks he said: ‘‘ This 
is the first attempt to pass a law to legal- 
ize the adulteration of food in the 
United States.’’ 

At the time this is written 
has not yet been reported out of the 
Committee. Gleanings, therefore, sug- 
gests that every reader of this journal 
write immediately to the Honorable 
James S. Parker, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa 
tives, Washington, D. C., protesting vig- 
orously against the Cole bill which would 
permit the use of corn sugar in other food 
products without labeling it as such, and 
also ask every neighbor who is inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the Pure 
Food Law to do likewise. Since the bill 
may be reported out of the Committee 
by the time this journal is mailed every 
one who desires that the Pure Food Law 
be maintained should also immediately 
write to his local Congressman, asking 
him to vote against the Cole bill if it 
should be reported out favorably by the 
Committee. 


the bill 
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TWO SIDES TO PACKAGE BUSINESS 


When a northern 
honey-producer goes 
south and dabbles 
in packages he 
gains a double view 
point which men at 
either end of the business are unable to 
obtain. Producers of honey and of bees 
both have their problems, which, after 
all, have much in common. Primarily, 
they both have financial problems—rising 
costs of material and labor, falling prices 
at which they sell, due to over-produe- 
tion or lack of organization. Grading 
rules for honey have long been discussed 
and are being established. The grading 
of package bees is yet to come, and it 
will be the first step towards re-estab- 
lishing profitable prices. At present 
packages can be purchased at almost any 
old price, and I notice that some of the 
complaints of subsequent losses come 
from persons who bought cheap bees and 
queens. 

‘Toward the close of the honey flow,’ 
to use a familiar phrase, the honey pro- 
ducer begins to plan for next year. Un- 
less he is exceptional, he has been too 
busy to rear enough queens for all his 
requeening, and must now decide whether 
to buy queens to finish the job and go to 
the expense and risk of wintering all his 
colonies, or to double down the poor ones 
and take the risk and expense of order 
ing packages. If he were absolutely sure 
that he would have his packages on hand 
with good queens when wanted, the latter 
might easily be more profitable; but he 
remembers a neighbor who killed all his 
bees last year and sent his money to a 
southern breeder who returned him ex 
cuses instead of packages, leaving him to 
pass the summer a beekeeper with no 
bees. With this bitter experience in 
mind he hesitates about packages. 


Not much later than this same time 
the southern beekeeper must face his 
problems of policy for next year. Shall 
he try to sell all his surplus bees in late 
April and early May, or keep them to 
gather honey? If he understands ship 
ping bees and can get a fair price for 
them he probably takes the ‘‘bird in the 
hand’’ and lets them go, provided he can 
get or rear queens to go with them. 

When the decision is made to sell bees, 
the planning must start in earnest unless 
he is an old hand at the business. What 
type of package? What kind of feed? 
Shall the weight be net here or at des 
tination? Above all, the queens! Shall 
they be reared or purchased? If the for 
mer, what about selection of stock, ete.” 
If the latter, what breeders have estab 
lished a reputation to recommend them’? 


By Morley Pettit 
A Discussion of the Problem from the 
View-point of Both Southern Shippers 


and Northern Producers ages for shipment 


Finally, the ship- 
per must study out 
carefully his method 
of preparing pack- 


with the least worry 
to the unhappy little prisoners, and the 
buyer must follow the very best method 
of introducing them to their new homes. 
After that it is up to the express com 
panies concerned, and the eustoms offi 
cials where an international boundary 
line has to be crossed, to expedite trans 
portation to the utmost; and, provided 
all three parties concerned do their duty 
faithfully, a favorable season will pro 
duce a profitable return. 
Complaints from Both Buyers and 
Shippers 
To begin with, ‘‘it takes’all sorts of 
people to make up a world,’’ and some 


of them are beekeepers—some producing 
honey and some producing bees. As | 


have gone about in the South I have 
heard of northern men receiving bees and 
unfairly reporting them in bad condition, 
or in other ways getting replacements to 
which they were not entitled. I have 
also heard in the North of southern 
breeders receiving money for bees which 
they persistently failed to ship. Of th 
two I think the wronged buyer is the 
greater sufferer because he loses the prof 
its he expected from the season; but 
after all, is it, not usually the one who 
shops around to little-known advertisers 
of cheap bees who gets stung? I believe 
the publishers of bee journals are just as 
careful as they know how to be to ex 
clude unreliable advertisers; but they do 
get in, or perhaps they fall from grace. 
Times get hard, trusting buyers send 
along generous advance payments, and 
there are creditors waiting for every bit 
that comes in. Next, more orders are 
accepted than there is any chance of fill- 
ing. They intend to fill them somehow, 
but it is just another example of what 
slippery pavement good intentions make. 
[ am fully aware that no amount of 
philosophy will heal a wounded pocket; 
but would it not be better to pay a fair 
price to established breeders, or at least 
arrange with a bank to hold the money 
until evidence is produced that the bees 
have been shipped? The breeder certain- 
ly needs his guarantee of payment when 
reserving shipping dates for the height 
oi the season, and the customer needs 
his guarantee of good faith. 

[ am no legal expert, but on the sur 
face the bonding system adopted by the 
League has this objection, that it would 
compel the established breeder who is 
maintaing a fair price to guarantee the 
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other breeder who may be honest enough 
financially but is engaged in knifing his 
guarantor by cutting under his price. In 
other words, I can see only one satisfac- 
tory method of selling any product, and 
that is by our old friend ‘‘ co-operation. ’’ 
Perhaps a co-operative organization of 
breeders of queens and package bees will 
be impracticable for some years to come, 
but it is the ultimate solution of their 
financial difficulties. 
Great Variation in Southern Localities 
Southern localities from which bees 
may be shipped in time for the northern 
market vary greatly. Some produce sur 
plus honey before this date; but this is 
undesirable as it wears out the workers 
and leaves hives full of old bees from 
which to fill the packages. Other locali 
ties start brood-rearing just as early, but 
yield very little surplus until May. Each 
week in January has some days when 
bees fly abroad gathering pollen, water, 
and some nectar. More days in the week 
invite the workers to stay at home and 
nurse the brood—or warm their toes on 
it! As the weeks of February and March 
go by, mild days increase in warmth and 
number, forest, field, and swamp assume 
the verdure of spring, pollen and nectar- 
bearing blossoms appear, linger, and fall 
in regular series, so that properly cared 
for colonies build up a stock of some 
honey and many young workers, all with 
true southern deliberateness—no unseem 
ly haste. These bees are not worn by 


the work of storing a crop of honey, but 
are full of vigor for their trip into the 
North, and 


unknown for the task of 
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building up colonies of honey-gatherers 
which awaits them there. 

Importance of High-Grade Queens 

After the mechanical details in the 
care of a colony have been attended to, 
[I am more and more convinced that its 
success depends on its queen. To start 
the season with a good vigorous queen 
and enough bees to give her scope will 
insure a good crop of honey if it is to 
be had. I am further convinced that a 
good queen will be introduced more eas- 
ily than a poor one, and that loss of 
queens in package swarms during or after 
hiving may be chargeable largely if not 
entirely to the quality of the queen, if 
the beekeeper has done his part. I have 
handled a fair amount of package bees 
in the North and have not had heavy loss 
of queens; but I have always been care- 
ful to buy at a good price from well- 
known breeders. At present some queens 
which went north in packages in April, 
1924, are wintering in our hives at 
Georgetown, Ontario. It may be a mis 
take, but they did so well for two sea- 
sons and had such good brood last an- 
tumn that we had not the heart to kill 
them, especially as queens would have 
had to be purchased to replace them and 
that meant risk of getting poor queens 
and of loss in introducing. 

When we buy queens there is always 
some loss, first in introducing, then from 
supersedure because they fail to make 
good. This may not apply more to mail 
ed queens than to those which come with 
packages; but one would expect it, other 
things being equal. If we look at all the 





No honey 


is produced for sale in this apiary in Georgia 





It is devoted to the rearing of bees to 


be shipped north in packages. 
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factors in the case we are led to fear 
that other things are not equal. I mean 
that the northern buyer probably stands 
a better chance of getting good queens 
from the rank and file of southern breed- 
ers after the package season is over. This 
season continues for a month or six 
weeks, beginning just before the middle 
of April; but probably the bulk of the 
shipping has to be crowded into a little 
over two weeks where April and May 
meet. During that short time hundreds 
of thousands of swarms of bees in pack- 
ages and in nuclei change hands. As 
practically every one is supposed to have 
a young queen, it will be seen what an 
enormous number of young queens have 
to be reared and mated and ready for the 
short shipping period of about two 
weeks. 

Northern learned to be 
very insistent as to early shipping dates, 
and if the southern breeder chances to 
have bad weather for queen-rearing when 


buyers have 


the queens have to be reared he is up 
against it good and hard. He knows that 
if packages do not start north on sched 
ule he will not need a radio to hear the 
Unless he is strictly 
quality he will let 
take a trip north when 
‘daughter’’ is not ready to go, or he 
will let inferior queens get by that he 
would reject at ny other time. I do not 
wish to infer that persons who are offer- 
ing packages and queens at reduced prices 
are any less honest than those who are 
maintain a fair price; 
but it would be reasonable to expect the 
same rule as to quality to apply to pack 
age bees as to any other commodity. 
There is a great difference in queens and 
in bees, and as yet no grading standards 
have been established. For the protec- 
tion of both buyer and seller there should 
be. 


customer ‘holler.’’ 


scrupulous is to 


mother’’ 


endeavoring to 


Installing Package Bees 

Package bees may be installed on bare 
foundation quite successfully, but it is 
much better to have combs for them. If 
combs of honey and pollen have been 
saved for them it is better still; and if 
each can be given a comb containing 
voung brood, that is the height of hospi 
tality. I believe it is universally prac 
tised to send the queen in a mailing-cage 
among the bees, confined so she can not 
be released. On arrival it is recommend 
ed to paint the wire-sereen sides of the 
package with sugar syrup and continue 
feeding in this way until the bees have 
completely filled themselves as in swarm 
ing. This prevents their flying out when 
first released. It is a long tedious pro 
cess, but I believe it puts the bees in bet 
ter condition to accept their hive and 
their queen than the short cut of wet 
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ting them down with a spray of water 
which some are adopting. 

The hives for the package swarms 
are better to be placed in winter cases at 
first; at least, the entrances should be con- 
tracted very small. Each should have 
one or two combs of honey and some pol- 
len besides the empty combs. If honey 
is not available, combs may be filled with 
sugar syrup and a feeder given at once. 
Most packages are made now so they 
can be set in the space left by removing 
some combs at the side of the hive. It 
is best to get all hives ready, with pack 
ages in place, covers loose, and queen 
Then lib 


cages on the combs close by. 





A portion of a pile of 2500 two-pound packages 
prepared in advance ready for the shipping 
season. 


erate the bees, cover the hives, and do 
not disturb them again on any account 
for at least a week. 

The queen has already been with the 
bees long enough for the preliminary in- 
troduction, and now only needs to be re 
leased quietly after the beekeeper has 
closed the hive cover and left them to 
themselves. To prepare for this, the 
metal nailed over the candy end of th: 
queen-cage should be removed and a 
match pushed through the candy, mak 
ing a hole which the workers will en 
large in a very short time. By the time 
the queen is actually free all is quiet, the 
bees have left their prison and are occu 
pying the combs. She takes her place 
among them and goes to work; but the 
first week before normal queenright con 
ditions are established in the colony is 
the critical time for her. She igs still 
timid and any disturbance may cause 
her to take fright and be attacked and 
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killed by the workers. It is at this junce- 
ture that the inexperienced beekeeper 
loses many queens. He is so anxious to 
see how they are getting along that he 
opens the hives too soon after they are 
introduced and causes them to be killed. I 
knew a beekeeper who was so particular 
on this point that he would not allow 
poultry in an apiary for fear a hen would 
jar a hive by hopping upon it when a 
queen was being introduced. I believe 
the loss of package queens can be at- 
tributed to just two causes—improper 
introduction and poor queens. 
Packages Having Queens Already Intro- 
duced 

It has been recommended that queens 
should be introduced to package bees be- 
fore shipment. This might have some ad- 
vantages, but the objections as I see 
them are too great to be overcome in a 
practical way. Introducing queens to 
packages en route has been tried and has 
been abandoned because it violates the 
first principle of successful introduction. 
The only practical way would be to let 
the queen of the colony go into the pack- 
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age with her own bees. If she had been 
introduced to or reared in the colony the 
same spring this would be allowable, but 
the temptation to let a year-old queen 
go would be great. Then a week or more 
would have to pass before another queen 
could become safely established to shake 
another queened package from the same 
hive. This would make packages much 
more expensive than they now are, and I 
doubt if the advantage to the queen 
would warrant it. From a mechanical 
standpoint the arguments are all in favor 
of the established system. The queen- 
breeder supplies the queens in mailing 
cages, the shipper supplies the bees in 
packages. They are simply put together 
and shipped. The buyer knows at once 
the condition of his queen. If she hap 
pens to be dead on arrival the bees do 
not need to be left queenless a single 
day. He also knows where the queen is 
and puts her where he wants her and the 
bees follow, otherwise there is often dif- 
ficulty in keeping them from clustering 
back in the cage. 
Helena, Georgia. 








A BEEKEEPER’S PARADISE 


Many pictures By S. F. Lawrence early blooming va- 
have been painted riety (Grundy 
of the so-called All is Not Gold That Glitters, Even in County), also saved 
‘‘Land of Prom- Beekeeping in North Dakota for seed; and yet 


ise,’’ or ‘‘ Beekeep 
ers’ Paradise,’’ of 
the north country, and especially of 
North Dakota. Some of these pictures 
are no doubt worthy of all the gloss and 
glitter that they carry; and again there 
are others which, while they glisten, it 
is with a gloss that after careful investi 
gation proves to be of unstable matter. 
Some beekeepers will no doubt be at- 
tracted by these pictures, in fact, many 
already have been; and, coming into a 
new territory without first becoming 
thoroughly conversant with existing 
conditions, they may be deceived by the 
poorer picture because it glistens and 
looks good. Here are some of the differ 
ent kinds of pictures as | have viewed 
them. 
Why Ideal Locality is Rare 

First, let me show you the ideal pik 
ture, the one that is built on good can 
vass, and with good material. This pic 
ture consists of a large farm, whose own 
er lives there and is interested in the 
building up of his soil. He plants a 
large acreage of sweet clover for this 
purpose. He will probably save some of 
it for seed; another field will be in pas 
ture; stil] another field will be in an 


another in Hubam, 

which gives a late 
bloom and much fall pasture, but very 
little seed, owing to the short period this 
variety has for seeding. 

With all this acreage of sweet clover, 
this farm will have a substantial apiarv 
of from 200 to 400 colonies of bees. The 
farmer gets a long blooming-period by 
having several varieties and by clipping 
the common white variety. If the 
weather conditions are favorable he gets 
a good crop of honey. Any one of the 
varieties of sweet clover is equally pot 
ent with any other one for soil-building 
purposes. So he will have had a crop of 
seed, « crop of honey, pasture for his 
stock, and his soil rebuilt. The above 
conditions are most desirable since they 
all harmonize. Their interests are mu 
tual. It is to the interest of the land 
owner to have bees to pollinate his clo 
ver, and sinee he owns the bees, it is to 
his best interest to make the conditions 
as near ideal as possible for a long period 
of honey flow, and also to alternate his 
clover fields so that the blooming period 
may come at different times. 

By so doing he not only gets a longer 
honey flow but a much better pollination 
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of the clover bloom, in that the bees 
concentrate their combined efforts on 
each successive blooming-period of the 
different varieties. Let it be understood 
that in this picture the land-owner also 
owns the bees, hence works with that 
idea in mind. An arrangement of this 
kind gives the grower of clover seed a 
heavier yield from each variety, hence a 
greater aggregate yield, and to the owner 
of the bees a proportionately large crop 
of honey. Again, the owner of the bees 
may not be the owner of the land, but 
by co-operation the same results will be 
realized and each receive the maximum 
benefits. This ideal picture is somewhat 
rare in North Dakota. 

Now there is another picture, and 
while on the surface it looks good, it is 
the one mentioned earlier in this article 
where sweet clover may fail to give the 
beekeeper the returns he has dreamed of 
and has been led to believe he will get. 
This is the deceptive picture and one 
that, while it glistens at first, the bee- 
keeper will find after a very short time 
has very much faded. 

Effect of Non-Resident Owners of Land 

This picture consists of a large holding 
of land by non-residents who are not fa 
miliar with the loeal conditions, and 
which is handled by a so-called farm 
manager. This manager, not having any 
interest in the land and being on a sal 
ary, has an interest apart from the land- 
owner; that is, he, like most human be- 
ings, will naturally toot his own horn. It 
may be at the expense of the beekeeper 
who has bees on this type of farm, in 
that this manager’s particular interests 
are not identical with those of the owner 
of the farm. This type makes co-operation 
more difficult in that the beekeeper must 
attempt to co-operate with the tenant on 
this particular farm, with the manager 
as a sort of go-between. The greater 
the number of people interested, the more 
difficult co-operation becomes. 

For instance, the manager does not 
want Grundy County sweet clover on 
the farms since he thinks he is raising 
certified seed of the common white va 
riety. This cuts off entirely the bee 
keeper’s early honey flow, and makes se- 
rious inroads upon his net returns. He 
can not build up his colonies to maximum 
strength for the later flow without this 
early flow, except by feeding sugar syrup, 
and this will be another cut in his net 
returns. Again, the popular method of 
raising seed from common’ white sweet 
clover in North Dakota is to clip the 
first growth and save seed from a later 
bloom. This bloom from clipped common 
white does not come until August 1. The 
beekeeper on this farm has his eyes open 
by this time; with no early flow from 
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Grundy County, and with all the common 
white variety clipped, his picture of gold 
and a winter in Florida has also faded 
to a dull hue. Let it be understood here 
that there is very little waste land in 
the region where the greatest acreage of 
clover is grown, and with a state law 
compelling the mowing of the roadsides, 
the beekeeper can not depend upon that 
source for any returns. As there ari 
only a few fields of Hubam, the late 
blooming variety, his fall flow is also a 
‘*minus quantity.’’ 

There is still another view of this pic- 
ture. We will grant he has an August 
honey flow, but suppose he gets a ten 
day period of hot wind from August 
10 to 20 (as we had in 1925). Then, 
good-bye, dear old Florida. 

This is indeed a dark and faded pic- 
ture, but nevertheless one that is by no 
means uncommon in North Dakota. The 
beekeeper on this farm has no written 
agreement with the manager whereby he 
(the manager) agrees to furnish early 
pasture (or any other for that matter), 
as it is not the policy of this type of 
farm management to commit themselves 
to that extent. Co-operation is abso- 
lutely absent in this case, and the re- 
turns to both parties are in proportion. 
By accident or by an act of God, a field 
may not be clipped. This will, of course, 
yield returns to the beekeeper if he hap- 
pens to be ready for it. No beekeeper, 
however, can afford to take this risk. 
Better it were that he had stayed in his 
former state or locality that yielded him 
a fair average than be disappointed in 
his dream of gold that seldom comes 
true. 

There is yet another view to this pic- 
ture. The tenant may be forced by a 
shortage of hay to cut this sweet clover 
just as it begins to bloom, at a time when 
the beekeeper’s hopes are at high tide. 
This means a move for Mr. Beekeeper, 
and more expense. Again, the tenant 
and manager may decide to plow under 
for green manure a big field of clover 
because of fluctuations of seed prices. 
There goes another dream. 

Who among the older beekeepers of 
North Dakota can say that this picture 
is not true? If the big farms, either resi- 
dent or non-resident owned, would have 
beekeepers on them, they must certainly 
co-operate for their mutual benefit; oth 
erwise the beekeeper will wake up with 
shattered dreams and the farm manager 
may have something of like nature. 
Part Played by Sweet Clover Seed Pro- 

moter 

Now, for another picture. This one 
consists of no farm in particular and is 
painted by the promoter type of seed 
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grower. He rents lands or, by means of 
a glowing picture, induces the smaller 
farmer to raise seed. His operations are 
carried on here and there, in fact, any- 
where he can find a place. He owns no 
land, he owns no bees, yet he induces 
some beekeeper to join him in a program 
of vast proportions. He, like the farm 
manager, will not covenant with the bee- 
keeper to continue seed production, and 
can not, since it is only his own personal 
interest that he has at heart. Should he 
at any time see fit to suspend seed- 
growing operations he does so. He has 
not committed himself to any program 
for any length of time, nor will he ever 
do so. If this should happen, Mr. Bee- 
keeper can root hog, die, or go back to 
the land whence he came. Some bee- 
keepers will be taken by his picture, but 
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the realization of the golden dreams is 
still in the hazy future. 

In some states these pictures have al- 
ready been painted, have listened for 
a time, and faded; and this has taken 
place always on intensively cultivated 
areas, attracting beekeepers from across 
the continent. But in the long run the 
beekeeper has paid dearly for much in- 
ferior paint. North Dakota is even now 
in the painting era, and what has hap- 
pened in other places can easily happen 
here. There will always be, I presume, 
some who can never read a picture 
aright, so we may expect that as long 
as pictures are painted, someone will 
have to pay for paint, and those who pay 
will certainly be convinced that ‘‘ ’Tis 
not all gold that glitters.’’ 

Dwight, N. D. 
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PACKAGE BEES FROM THE SOUTH 





There is no royal 
road to success with 
combless package 
bees. We must dis- 
cover the principles 
that govern suc- 
cess, then apply them. 

Before we can intelligently proceed to 
a discussion of this subject we must know 
exactly what package bees are. For the 
lack of a better definition, let us say that 
combless package bees are bees shaken 
from colonies into specially constructed 
shipping-cages of convenient shape ani 
size for shipping bees long or short dis 
tances. Each package of bees is some 
what comparable to a moderate-sized 
swarm, They vary in size from one to 
three pounds, and occasionally four or 
five pounds. Two and three pound sizes 
seem to be preferable. Each bee-ship- 
ping eage is supplied with either soft bee 
candy or sugar syrup for food for the 
bees en route. 

In briefly reviewing the beginning and 
the growth of the package-bee business 
up to the present we find that Mr. A. I. 
Root was one of the pioneers in the busi- 
ness, having started as far back as the 
year 1880. At that time bees were ship- 
ped by express in one-quarter pound, one- 
half pound, one pound, and one and one 
half pound packages. The bee-shipping 
eages then used were quite similar to 
many of the cages now used. From 1888 
to 1908 the package bee business took a 
slump, this being due in part to heavy 
losses experienced by some of the bee- 
shippers. Since 1909 the business has 
grown by leaps and bounds until at pres 
ent during the bee-shipping season thou- 
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Several Ways in Which They Can be 





sands of pounds of 
bees are shipped 
from South to 
North. 

It is obvious that 
package bees are 
shipped from South to North because 
northern beekeepers are in need of bees 
early in the spring, also because southern 
beekeepers are able to supply the de- 
mand. There are wide regions through- 
out the southern states admirably adapt 
ed to the package-bee and queen business 
because of a light and practically con- 
tinuous honey flow throughout the sea- 
son, which is more favorable for the 
breeding of bees and queens than for 
production of surplus honey. 

The two factors that have accelerated 
the growth of the package-bee business 
are, first, the development of the bee 
keeping industry; second, the heavy win- 
ter losses of bees in the North, due in 
part to improper apiary management. 

Package bees are useful for three pur- 
poses: first, starting new apiaries intend- 
ed for gathering surplus honey the same 
season they are established; second, 
strengthening weak colonies early in the 
spring; and third, replacing dead colonies 
early in the spring. In considering the 
three purposes of package-bees just 
named, we must constantly keep in mind 
the prime reason for using package bees; 
namely, to help secure the maximum crop 
of honey. 

Packages for Establishing New Apiaries 

When establishing new apiaries hives 
should be prepared, then placed on their 
permanent stands to be in readiness for 
installing packages of bees when they 


Northern Apiaries 
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are received. Even though no drawn 
combs (which are preferable) are at 
hand, frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion can be used for putting into the 
hives, and if directions are closely fol- 
lowed with reference to feeding sugar 
syrup, satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained. 


It should be remembered, however, 
that, when it is desirable to have pack 
ages of bees build up to colonies of honey 
gathering strength to gather a crop of 
honey the same season, the bees should 
be installed in hives six or seven weeks 
prior to the beginning of the main honey 
flow. This is important because it takes 
three weeks from the time the bees are 

















Bee shipping cage with candy feeder which is 

lifted with adhering bees from shipping cage 

to hive Leak-proof candy feeder serves as 
syrup feeder and division-board in hive. 


installed and the queen begins to lay, 
until the young bees emerge, and then it 
takes two more weeks for these young 
bees to become bees of the honey-gather- 
ing age, making five weeks before there 
are young vigorous bees of the honey- 
gathering age resulting from the first 
cycle of eggs. 


In this connection it is well to realize 
the importance of having package bees 
of the proper quality and in good condi- 
tion to carry on until they can be rein- 
forced and replaced by young bees. The 
critical time, therefore, in the life of a 
colony developed from a package is dur- 
ing the first three weeks, and it is there- 
fore important that the bees during this 
period be kept warm and the brood- 
chamber reduced to the number of combs 
they can comfortably cover. After the 
first three weeks the colony will forge 
ahead, provided the weather and condi 
tions for obtaining nectar and pollen are 
favorable. 
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Packages for Strengthening Weak 
Colonies 
Frequently colonies in the early spring 
are weak, not through any fault of the 
queens but because of improper stores, 





By lifting out the division-board feeder most 
of the bees can be transferred to the hive since 
they cling to the feeder. 


lack of winter protection, or incorrect 
aplary management the preceding fall. 
The queens do not have a_ sufficient 
amount of bees to take care of the brood 
they could produce. In other words, they 
lack backing. Such colonies drag along 
and build up on the honey flow instead 
of for it. Such queens need some extra 
bees to give them a boost. It would pay, 
therefore, to spend a few dollars for e 
tra bees to help build up these weak colo 
nies rather than allow them to worry 
along and fail to gather any surplus hon 
ey. A two-pound package of bees given 
to each weak colony would make the dif- 
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Type of shipping cage quite commonly used. 


ference between success and a failure to 
secure the maximum crop of honey. 

To successfully unite a queenless pack- 
age of bees with a weak colony, the 
queen in the weak colony should, during 
the process of uniting, be caged in the 
colony for a few days and then released, 
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when the bees of the package have united 
with the bees of the weak colony. The 
bees in the package will, under normal 
conditions, gladly accept the queen in 
the weak colony as their new mother, but 
it is safer to cage her for a short time, 
as occasionally the bees will become ex- 
cited and ball her. The bees in the weak 











Weak colony prepared to receive a two-pound 
package. 


colony will not, as a rule, refuse to ac- 
cept the new-comers into their home. 
Package Bees to Replace Winter Losses 

This is another very practical use for 
packages. In the best of regulated api- 
aries there is usually at least a 
small percentage of winter loss. The 
hives in which the colonies die contain 
drawn combs and frequently some honey 

that is, if the colonies have not died 
from starvation. As soon as dead colo- 
nies are discovered in the spring the 
dead bees should be removed from the 
hives and the entrances of the hives 
should be closed to keep out robber bees 
and mice until packages of bees with 
queens can be put into them. 

Things to Remember 

A few points regarding the quality of 
queens and packages, also the correct 
handling of packages from the time they 
are installed in hives until they are de- 
veloped into colonies of honey-gathering 
strength, should be stressed. 

(1) Be sure the queens accompanying 
the packages are of good quality, for 
good packages with poor queens would 
be of little value. 

(2) For maximum results, packages 
must consist mainly of young, vigorous 
bees, not old worn-out bees that have 
helped to harvest a crop of honey. 

(3) Be sure to insist on receiving bees 
in cages that keep the bees contented 
and comfortable en route, so as to con- 
serve vitality. 

(4) If the weather is cold when pack 
ages are received, place them in a warm 
room. Should the weather be hot, place 
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them in a cool dark room, preferably a 
cellar. It is an advantage to feed pack- 
age bees syrup made of equal parts of 
sugar and water through the top screens 
of the shipping cages. This feeding can 
be done either by painting the syrup on 
the top screens of the cages with a brush 
or by placing the syrup in Mason jars 
with perforated covers and inverting the 
jars over the top screen of each shipping 
cage. This feeding should continue about 
an hour or until the bees are filled up. 
This makes the bees quiet and easy to 
handle while being put into hives. 

(5) Package bees should be installed 
in hives late in the afternoon to avoid 
drifting and robbing. This is especially 
recommended when the weather is hot 
and a dearth of nectar is prevalent. 

(6) When either two or three pound 
packages are being installed early in the 
season, it is an advantage to confine the 
bees to the number of combs they ean 





Cage containing two pounds of bees in place 
for uniting with weak colony. 


comfortably cover, usually five or six, for 
at least three weeks, or until young bees 
begin to emerge. 

(7) Some shipping-cages are made to 
fit in the hive alongside the five combs, 
the bees being allowed to leave the cage 
and move onto the combs after the cage- 
cover has been removed. Different bee- 
shippers have different kinds of diree- 
tions for installing package bees. The 
queens ordinarily are shipped caged safe 
(that is, with the candy-hole covered) 
in introducing-cages, suspended by a piece 
of wire and hung within the cluster. 
Some shippers send queens in introduc- 
ing-cages with the screens of the cages 
coming in contact with the top screens 
of the bee-shipping cages, thus giving 
the queens communication with the bees 
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in the shipping-cages. When installing 
bees the queen should be placed on top 
of or between combs to be released by 
the bees. 

(8) The entrances of hives containing 
package bees should be reduced to about 
3%” x1” for at least 20 days, then en- 











When cage can not be placed in brood-chamber 
at one side, it is placed in an empty hive- 
body on top. 


larged when settled warm weather comes 
and young bees begin to emerge from 
the combs. 

(9) Feeding sugar syrup should be con- 
tinued until nectar from natural sources 
is available, and syrup may be supplied 
either by an entrance feeder or an inside 
feeder, preferably the latter during cool 
weather. 

(10) Last but not least, it is a decided 
advantage to have packages installed in 
warm hives, either double-walled hives 
or single-walled hives packed in cases. 
The packing keeps the bees warm and 
thus retains their vitality, and the queens 
can more easily enlarge the areas of 











The addition of a package of bees to a weak 

colony in April enables it to build up to a 

strong colony in June, provided ample food 
is supplied. 


their brood-nests without danger of the 
brood’s becoming chilled. 

C. B. Hamilton, of Fenton, Michigan, 
developed a colony of bees from a two- 
pound package and queen installed April 
18, 1921, and the same season procured 
from this colony 577 finished sections of 
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comb honey. So far as is known, this is 
the world’s record. Mr. Hamilton, when 
telling about this wonderful colony of 
bees, does not fail to say that the two- 
pound package and queen from which 
the colony was developed were given the 
very best care and kept in a warm, well- 
insulated hive during the process of 
building up to colony strength. This is 
one of the secrets of success with pack 
age bees. 


The Possibilities of Package Bees 


A number of experienced beekeepers 
have said that it is possible to secure 
more surplus honey from colonies devel- 
oped from package bees than from colo- 
nies wintered over. We have never made 
this comparison or test in our apiaries, 
but expect to do so this coming spring. 
Some beekeepers also go so far as to say 
that in the North it would pay to let 
bees die in the hives or to kill them in 








Feeding is usually a necessary part of the 

program in building up package bees. This 

shows how the ordinary friction-top pail is 
used as a feeder. 


the fall of the year and depend upon 
package bees from the South to replace 
the dead bees early the following spring. 
We are hardly prepared to say that this 
plan would be feasible. We would have 
to have costs on this method as com 
pared with the method of wintering over 
bees, before we could definitely know 
whether it would pay. In order to make 
a fair comparison, all expenses in con- 
nection with both plans would have to 
be taken into consideration. 


Undoubtedly the package bee method 
of developing colonies has come to stay, 
because it makes possible the retrieving 
of winter losses in bees, and the estab- 
lishing of apiaries to gather the maxi- 
mum honey crop the same season, and 
this at a reasonable cost. It remains only 
for beekeepers to discover and apply 
methods of handling packages which 
will give maximum results. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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fee FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 





STOCKING A LOCATION 


Number of Colonies per Acre of Sweet Clover 
in North Dakota 


Here are a few notes on the ratio be- 
tween sweet clover acreage and colonies 
of bees as related to the oft-discussed 
subject of over or under stocking a lo- 
cation. In our efforts to lay the founda- 
tion upon which a large honey and sweet- 
clover-seed production may be built this 
has been one of our major studies over a 
period of five seasons. 

Considering the advisability of locat- 
ing in North Dakota, I visited practie- 
ally all the beekeepers in North Dakota 
in 1921. The vision of large commercial 
honey production here had not yet been 
seen, and apiaries were few and far be- 
tween, the largest operator in the state 
having less than one hundred colonies. 
The presence of bees having a distinct 
effect on the setting of sweet clover seed, 
some ideas could be had of the range of 
the bee flight by the heavier setting of 
seed. Our conclusions were that in gath- 
ering large quantities of honey the bees 
visited a remarkably small area of sweet 
clover plants. 

The next year (1922) was the year of 
our own initiation into beekeeping in 
North Dakota, and as we started with 
only 200 packages we did not approach 
a fully stocked condition. ‘However, we 
began to formulate a hypothetical ratio 
of proper stocking conditions. It took 
the form of one strong colony (estimated 
to have 100,000 workers) to each acre of 
sweet clover in bloom during its heavy 
blooming period. We figure a blooming 
succession of three different areas, thus 
giving a hypothetical stocking ratio of 
one colony to three acres of sweet clover 
for the season. 

During 1923 we had occasion to move 
98 colonies to a certain 120-acre field of 
blooming sweet clover early in August. 
The colonies were all of maximum 
strength and the clover approaching ful] 
bloom. In a period of 20 days about 
20,000 pounds of surplus honey was 
stored, and we could not find that the 
bees had visited other fields. Our con- 
clusion from this year’s observations 
was that our hypothetical ratio of one 
to three might be lowered in favor of a 
larger stocking of bees. 

Our observations in 1924 brought a 
conclusion from a different angle. We 
had developed a rather extensive sweet 
clover seed business, handling 41 cars of 
seed, 20 of which came from fields near 


commercial bee yards, where the yield 
was around 400 pounds of seed per acre. 
The remaining 21 cars came from fields 
not near any bees and yielding 160 
pounds per acre. Our conclusion from the 
angle of the value of bees to seed pro- 
duction was that it might be well to 
scatter the comparatively few colonies 
of bees available over a wider acreage, 
possibly a ratio of one colony to two 
blooming acres, or a season ration of one 
colony to six acres. 

In 1925 we approached that period in 
an investigator’s experience when he 
feels that the more he studies on a prob- 
lem the less he knows about it. Al- 
though our number of colonies had mate- 
rially increased, the available acreage 
of sweet clover had shown proportionate- 
ly greater increase. The clover seed yield 
fell off. The largest acre yield of seed 
in North Dakota this year was from an 
18-acre field belonging to M. W. Munn, 
at Dwight, N. D. We operate a 
business there, and S. F. Lawrence had 
established a 100-colony apiary there. 
Now, although there were some 300 acres 
of sweet clover seed produced in that ter- 
ritory, Mr. Munn’s field was the only one 
blooming at a certain period that was 
within flight of the Lawrence bees. During 
a period of less than three weeks, and 
while pasturing no other fields, Law 
rence’s 100 colonies stored more than 
10,000 pounds of surplus honey, drawing 
out combs from foundation at that. Our 
conclusion is that we do not know any 
thing about the proper ratio between 
colonies and acreage. Willis L. Crites. 

Amenia, N. D. 


e—— A oc 
STRONG COLONIES FOR HARVEST 


Little Attention Now That Should Help Colo- 
nies Build Up for Honey Flow 


seed 





August is considered to be the begin- 
ning of the beekeeping year by nearly 
all beekeepers who conscientiously look 
out for the welfare of the bees, so that 
they may be put into the right condition 
for winter and spring. We all realize 
that it is just as important for our bees 
to be under the right spring condition as 
through the winter. Perhaps too many 
beekeepers fail to realize this important 
factor and fail to give packing to their 
bees or provide sufficient stores and room 
for expansion during the critical period. 
Those beekeepers may winter their bees 
perfectly, but as soon as the spring sun 
melts the snow they forget the bees un- 
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til time to put on the supers, then lay 
the entire blame for the crop failure on 
the season. 

Commercial beekeepers who depend on 
the honey crop do not forget the above 
mentioned factors, as a rule, though [ 
have known men owning up into the 
hundreds of colonies to wait until the 
last of December to pack their bees. 
Then others extract honey down to the 
brood-chamber in the fall and fail to 
feed the sugar that should be given 
to take its place if there is much 
late fall honeydew or dark honey in the 
brood-chamber to cause dysentery. Gen- 
erally bees that die from lack of stores 
die during the latter part of February or 
March, but sometimes they exist with 
barely honey enough to live on until the 
early spring nectar flows stimulate them 
into building up too late for the clover 
honey flow. 

It is a known fact that bees will stop 
brood-rearing when the honey supply be- 
comes low in the hive. If they have 
more brood than they are able to feed, 
part or all not sealed will be allowed to 
starve and be thrown out. 

Generally the bees realize the shortage 
of honey and raise only a small quantity 
of brood until the supply becomes plenti 
ful, and the difference between well-fed 
and starving colonies can easily be noted 
in an apiary in spring without looking 
inside the brood-chambers. Those that 
are well fed have hundreds of guards at 
the entrance, and field bees are going in 
and out of the hive faster than they can 
be counted, while the colonies short of 
stores do not show prosperous activity. 


If bees have gone through the winter 
neglected it is not yet too late (provided 
they are still alive) to give them protec- 
tion and stores to enable them to build 
up for the honey flow. Bees short of 
stores may be given a comb or two of 
sealed stores or a few pounds of white 
sugar cooked to a hard fudgelike con 
sistency. This may be laid over the 
frames to supplement their food supply. 
Those colonies that have enough food 
but lack winter protection may be bank- 
ed with snow, if the snow still remains, 
or wrapped with newspaper with an out- 
er covering of tar paper or, as it is often 
termed, single-ply roofing. The size of the 
brood-chamber should be reduced for 
weak colonies with division-boards if 
one has them, or by laying a few thick- 
nesses of newspaper over the frames and 
around the sides, and then filling the un- 
occupied space with chaff or some other 
packing material until more room is 
needed. 

The principal thing to remember is 
that it is never too late to assist neglect 
ed bees, while they yet have life, to build 
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up. The amount of surplus stored this 
next summer depends entirely upon the 
care given our bees these next few weeks 
or months. Protect those that are not 
properly packed, and feed those that 
need feeding, so that they may not only 
live through the winter and spring, but 
may build up in time to store a surplus 
of honey. Raymond E. Newell. 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


—— A oo 
HONEY IN THE KITCHEN 


Several Choice Recipes for Using Honey as 
Flavoring and Sweetening 


Honey Favorite 
Stir half a pint of sour milk or cream 
into a pint of flour, add about half a 
teaspoonful of powdered or ground gin- 
ger, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pow 
dered cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and honey according to taste. Mix 
well, and when the cake is ready for the 
oven, add half a teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda, dissolved in a small quantity 
of hot water. Beat again for a few min- 
utes, pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould, and bake in a good oven. This 
dessert may be eaten cold and covered 
with whipped cream and nut meats. 
Honey Ice Cream 
One quart of milk, three-fourths cup 
ful of strained honey, two eggs, and 
one egg yolk saved from frosting. Seald 
the milk, beat the eggs slightly, add the 
honey, and pour the sealded milk slowiy 
over the mixture. Cook in a double boil- 
er over boiling water until the custard 
thickens and coats the spoon. Cool and 
freeze. 
Honey Fancies 
One small ecupful of fat, one and one 
half cupfuls of warm honey, three eggs 
well beaten, two and one-third cupfuls 
of barley flour, or part rice flour, one 
and one-half cupfuls of ground rolled 
oats, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one cupful of chopped raisins, 
one cupful of chopped nut meats. Mix 
well and bake. 
Honey Jumbles 
One pint of honey, two quarts of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of melted lard, one 
fourth pint of molasses, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of soda, pinch of 
salt, one-fourth pint of water, one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Honey Cake 


Two cupfuls of honey, one cupful of 
butter, four eggs, one cupful of butter 
milk, one quart of flour, one teaspoon 
ful of salt. If too thin, stir in a little 
more flour, or it will fall. It does not 
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need to be as thin as sugar cake. Use 
thick honey, and if you wish it richer, 
use cream instead of butter milk. Bake 


in a slow oven, as it burns easily. 


Honey Bran Bread 


One cupful of whole wheat flour, one 
cupful of bran, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
eupful of honey, one cupful of sour milk, 
one-half cupful of raisins, floured. Very 
delicious. 

Pittsfield, 


Mass. Miss H. A. Lynan 


o———sr AA ao 


STRONG COLONIES FROM WEAK 


Even if Colonies Have Wintered Poorly They Can 
Still be Made Strong 


should winter 
best they can. Then in 

a two-pound queenless 
package to unite with each colony not 
covering six or seven frames. This 
puts the weak colonies into a condition 
which will insure a large colony for the 
clover and basswood honey flows. Such 
colonies will be stronger at the begin- 
ning of the honey flow than the winter- 
ed-over colonies, and stronger than the 
package bees alone could have become. 
By doing this you have saved some of 
your efforts of the season before by util- 
izing the old colony, and you have taken 
advantage of the cheapness of package 
bees. The next thing you will do will 
be trying to sell your honey. If you 
can produce it you should be business 
man enough to sell it. 

White River Jet., Vt. 


Northern beekeepers 
their bees the 
the spring buy 


R. M. Mead. 


Almond growers in California pay 
order to secure better pollination of the fruit. 
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BEES KILLED BY SPRAYING 


Co-operation with Fruit Growers Should be Ben- 
eficial to Both Beekeepers and Orchardists 


The beekeepers of Butte County, 
fornia, are not without their troubles. 
While good loyal Californians do not 
like to admit that there is any need of 
a word in their vocabulary which sug 
gests annoyance, it is good for us to in- 
dulge in a little honest confession. 

In this great land of fruit and nuts 
we still have many orchardists to edu- 
eate. It is strange that they are willing 
to pay us to keep bees in their orchards 
for pollination purposes, then go ahead 
and spray the trees during the blooming 
season with chemicals that are poisonous 
to bees. Let us give it serious thought 
and admit that the practice is pardon- 
able until we beekeepers disseminate 
more knowledge about bees among the 
farmers with whom we fraternize. 
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Cali- 


If each beekeepers’ association would 
place in all the newspapers of its coun- 
ty big display notices every spring set- 
ting forth the truth about the benefit of 
bees to the orchardists and the folly of 


spraying the trees when they are in 
bloom, there would result a co-operation 
not now existing. The cost would be 


nominal. If fruit and nut growers read 
bee journals this would not be necessary; 
but the average orchardist has no more 
need of a bee journal than the beekeeper 
has for a goat journal. It is through the 
newspapers that this propaganda must be 
spread. Let co-operation through educa 
tion be our watchword. 
R. Beatrice Lane. 

Calif. 


San Francisco, 








beekeepers for placing colonies of bees in their orchards in 
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fee SIFTINGS 


Mr. J. L. Byer tells us on page 168 of 
a new method of advertising honey by 
means of a large billboard painted in 
bright attractive colors. This would seem 
to be not only novel, but a good method. 
Let the good work go on. 





7 * * 


Those reports of the use of the honey 
solution for automobiles by Elmer G. 
Carr and the Editor of Gleanings are 
certainly encouraging, and we may still 
hope for the sale of a large amount of 
honey for this purpose as people become 
better acquainted with its value. 

* * * 


That $25,000 proposed to be raised by 
the American Honey Producers’ League 
seems like a good deal to be spent for 
advertising, but it is only the ‘‘drop in 
the bucket’’ compared to the amount 
that should be spent for advertising one 
of the choicest food products our coun- 
try affords, 


* 


It is refreshing to read Mr. Pangburn’s 
description of the vigorous way the Iowa 
people have gone to work to advertise 
and sell their immense corn crop of 1925 
(page 165). By the way, can he tell us 
just what corn sugar is and how pre- 
pared, and its food value? Is it any- 
thing but glucose in a solid form? [See 
editorials in this issue.—Editor. ] 





* ° . 


After reading what W. J. Nolan has to 
say, on page 161, on the adulteration of 
honey in Germany, Austria, and other 
European countries, we may well be 
thankful that we have a law that pre- 
vents any serious loss from this cause. 
[It now appears that we shall have to 
fight if we are to retain the Pure Food 
Law. See editorial in this issue.—Edi- 
tor. ] 





* . * 


That is a splendid article on ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Foul Brood,’’ by Morley Pettit, 
pages 144-146. It is so plain that a be- 
ginner need not be in doubt. No one at 
the present time should attempt to keep 
bees unless he is informed as to this old 
disease. And any one who keeps bees 
should be able to recognize it at once. 
The idea of every man being ‘‘his own 
inspector’’ may not be new, but it is of 
the utmost importance. It is poor policy 
or business to wait for an inspector to 
come around to learn the condition of 
your bees. 





by J.E.Crane 





The idea of detecting the disease in 
its early stages is not only good, but most 
important. Many a yard of bees has 
been hopelessly ruined by leaving one or 
two diseased colonies remain until they 
became so reduced in numbers that they 
were easily robbed and a large part of 
the apiary infected. 

* * * 

Mr. Pettit’s methods of treatment are 
certainly sure and effective. The Hutzel 
man treatment may be of advantage 
where a whole yard is diseased, but | 
doubt if it ean be made to pay where 
only a few colonies are diseased. When 
good non-sagging foundation can be 
bought at present prices it does not pay 
to run any risk by using old combs. 

* « * 


As if to supplement Mr. Pettit’s ar- 
ticle on American foul brood, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips has one on European foul brood 
with the best methods of prevention and 
cure, commencing on page 152. It is 
worth while to note that the best way 
to prevent or to cure this disease har 
monizes with the best methods of secur 
ing large crops of comb or extracted hon 
ey. Taken together, these two articles 
should be of untold value to every be 
ginner in beekeeping. 

After reading Mr. A. H. Dunn’s ‘‘ Bee- 
keeping in Colorado,’’ the land of 
‘many colors,’’ beginning on page 147, 
it required a little time to get my head 
straight or find adjectives to describe 
the wholesale methods of keeping bees 
practiced out there. We can well be- 
lieve that ‘‘stress is laid on quantity 
production’’ and stress has also been 
laid on quantity marketing as well. It 
seems evident that we of the East have 
done but little in learning how to mar- 
ket our honey. We put it up and ship it 
to the cities and leave to others the 
work of selling. 

. * * 

It takes westerners to do things. Mr. 
L. Churchman, of Eureka, Kansas, tells 
us what he learned by trying to market 
his honey. He learned, first, that the 
same packages of honey were selling in 
the same city at several different prices. 
Then he learned that grocers know very 
little about honey or the honey market, 
but ‘‘know’’ quite too much that is not 
true about it. Lastly, he learned that 
‘*People in general are quite ignorant as 
to bees and honey, and that it appears 
that one of the beekeeper’s biggest prob 
lems is to teach them.’’ 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


By W. J. NOLAN 








Cesky Veelar, published in Czechoslo- 
vakia, is now in its sixtieth year. On 
the cover page for January is a picture 
of the national apicultural station. The 
floor space in the buildings devoted to 
apiculture is more than double that avail- 
able at our own government station, 
while, furthermore, both land and build- 
ings are government-owned. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Archiv fur Bienenkunde, founded by 
Doctor Armbruster in 1921 and continued 
into 1924, will be resumed during the 
current year. The purpose of this jour- 
nal has been to meet the need, felt by 
apicultural investigators throughout the 
world, of a periodical devoted entirely 
to apicultural research. 


The Zoologischer Anzeiger contained 
last year an article by Joachim and 
Christa Evenius on work which would 
indicate that the crypt cells in the epi- 
thelium of the honeybee’s ventriculus 
are for purposes of epithelial regenera 
tion solely, and have no secretory fune- 
tion. 


In the same magazine, last year also, 
Dr. J. Kvenius published an article on 
the development of the honeybee’s ven- 
triculus. He pictures clearly the course 
of development of the proventicular 
valve, which, extending into the ventri- 
culus in the adult, originally develops 
inside of the proventriculus proper. It 
may be likened at this stage to the 
turned-in finger-tip of a glove. Instead of 
straightening out gradually as growth 
goes on, however, Evenius found that, 
when developed, it is suddenly pushed 
back into the ventriculus under muscu- 
lar contraction and pressure of the liq 
uid in the proventriculus. 


Bee culture was taught in ancient Chi- 
nese treatises thousands of years ago, 
according to Bee Craft for February, but 
the growth of superstitions regarding 
through the centuries tended to 
check beekeeping progress. Since the 
founding of the republic, however, a 
number of modern apiaries and apicul- 
tural experiment stations have been 
founded. Apiculture is even finding a 
place in schools. The native methods of 
beekeeping are often extremely primi 
tive, the colonies being kept in wooden 
pails, rice barrels, bamboo baskets, in 
trees, or anything else which is conveni- 
ent. The honey, of course, must be cut 
out. 


bees 


It is popularly believed that the na- 


tive bee in Germany belonged to a dark 
race. In Gleanings for November it was 
mentioned that Capt. Egon Rotter had 
raised the question as to whether this 
was really the case, and quoted a refer- 
ence in a German poem of two centuries 
ago to a ‘‘yellow’’ swarm of bees. In 
the February. issue of the Leipziger 
Bienen-Zeitung another beekeeper, Pro- 
fessor Kutzschbach, quotes from the 1754 
edition of a bee book by Schubart in 
Germany to the effect that yellow-colored 
bees were common in his experience. It 
seems to Kutzschbach unlikely that they 
had been imported. 


The total investment in beekeeping in 
Switzerland is nearly $4,000,000, the an- 
nual value of the honey crop being about 
$1,150,000, according to Herr Leuenber- 
ger, editor of the Schweizerische Bienen- 
Zeitung, in his journal for January. The 
total number of colonies is some 220,000, 
the average annual yield per colony be- 
ing 17.6 to 19.8 pounds. This compares 
favorably with the production in the 
United States where, in spite of a vastly 
greater abundance of  nectar-secreting 
plants, the average yield per colony is 
only two and one-half times as large as 
the figures just given for Switzerland. 
Herr Leuenberger, in speaking of the 
prevalence of Nosema in his country, es- 
timates its damage as equal in value 
yearly to one-sixth of the value of the 
honey crop. 


The discovery in Europe of another 
enemy of the honeybee, a species of 
Amoeba, which causes damage by becom 
ing encysted in the Malpighian tubules 
in large numbers, was referred to in 
Gleanings for October. This amoeba has 
oceasioned a new beekeeping term, 
‘‘Amoeba disease,’’ which appeared in 
the Liepziger Bienen-Zeitung for Febru- 
ary, having been coined by Dr. H. Prell. 
He has named the organism in question 
Vahlikampfia (Malpighamoeba) mellifica 
sp. So far, Doctor Maassen, who in 1916 
was the first to describe this organism, 
has furnished the only description of its 
active stages. It would seem that the ma- 
jority of the bees affected die in the 
field. The manner of spread or of win- 
tering over has not been worked out, 
but it would seem capable of being 
spread in the same manner as Nosema 
apts, 

Tarlton Rayment, a prolific writer on 
Australian beekeeping subjects, in The 
Australasian Beekeeper for January 
takes issue with the idea that catalepsy 
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in a queen-bee is caused by her stinging 
herself. He quotes Doctor Bouvier, the 
eminent French biologist, as evidently 
agreeing that ‘‘all insects are capable 
of rigidity when a certain region of the 
body is excited.’’ It is Rayment’s idea 
that the tip of the abdomen is one of 
these regions in the case of the queen- 
bee, and, consequently, a state of rigid- 
ity would be induced if one of her legs 
came in contact, regardless of being 
stung or not, with this region. He eredits 
Bouvier with the following in reference 
to insects in general: ‘‘Most often the 
excitable zone of the immobilizing reflex 
is found in a vein of the wing, on the 
legs, and on the sternal plate. 9 


A long discussion of the various work 
which has been done on the fat-body of 
the honeybee is to be found in Mr. Snod- 
grass’ ‘‘Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Honeybee.’’ In the January and Feb- 
ruary issues of Vecelarske Rozhledy, J. 
Rytir, of Czechoslovakia, has likewise 
given a good discussion of this subject, 
accompanied by some original photo- 
graphs. He well summarizes at least 
one function of the fat-body when he 
states that it serves as a storage place 
for certain products obtained from the 
digestion of food which are used later to 
nourish the body of the larval or adult 
bee in a period of lessened external ac- 
tivity. For the larva this period nor- 
mally occurs upon being sealed over, 
while for the adult it comes during win 
ter. 


The Societe Centrale d’Apiculture of 
France is fortunate in having selected 
M. Perret-Maisonneuve as its secretary. 
The book, ‘‘L’Apiculture Intensive et 
l’Elevage des Reines,’’ in which he ex- 
plains his new method of queen-rearing, 
has proven so popular in Europe that a 
third edition was scheduled to appear in 
March. The first edition came out in 
1923. This book has won many honors 
for its author, three of these being the 
following: (1) in 1924, the Jean Thore 
prize, granted by the French Academy 
of Sciences, which earries with it the 
title of ‘‘Laureat de Institue,’’ as well 
as a monetary award; (2) the gold medal 
of the French Academy of Agriculture; 
and (3) honorary membership in the 
British Beekeepers’ Association. 


A concise summary of our present 
knowledge of heat production in the 
honeybee, based on a talk by Doctor Zan- 
der, was given in the Pfalzer Bienen 
Zeitung for December. An exceedingly 
clear and brief statement is given of the 
Lammert theory of heat production in 
the winter cluster which has been much 
advocated in recent years by Doctor Arm- 
bruster. A translation reads as follows: 
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‘‘The bee colony produces within one 
hour a rise in temperature from 55.4° F. 
to 77° F., and then in twenty-one hours 
cools down slowly to 55.4° F. again, 
after which within one hour a rise in 
temperature to 77° F. occurs once more, 
and so on. These rises and drops occur 
regularly.’’ Work at Doctor Zander’s 
laboratory in Erlangen has not borne out 
Lammert’s theory, but accords well with 
the work of Doctor Phillips and Mr. De- 
muth, which showed that, under normal 
conditions and limits, the temperature in 
side the cluster tends to rise with the 
lowering of the outside temperature, ani 
to drop slowly to meet a rise in the out 
side temperature. Both Lammert ani 
Armbruster worked with mercury the 
mometers, instead of using electric ther 
mocouples as did the others mentioned. 


The question of tongue length of 
worker bees was much discussed in this 
country when red clover was grown more 
extensively than it is at present. Within 
recent years this problem has been at- 
tacked in the country now designated in 
our official Postal Guide as ‘‘The Union 
of Socialistic Soviet Republics,’’ but 
more commonly known to most readers 
of Gleanings as Russia. In the Zoolog 
ischer Anzeiger last year, Doctor Alpa 
tov, of the University of Moscow, pre- 
sented evidence, based on measurements 
of the tongue lengths of worker-bees in 
various parts of European Russia by him 
self and others, which tends to show a 
progressive decrease in tongue length 
from south to north in that country. 
Doctor Aplatov does not attempt to ex 
plain this finding, but announces that he 
has 100,000 bees from 50 different loeali 
ties in Russia and that, upon measuring 
all of these, he hopes to find some clue 
to the problem. Even if these results 
are borne out by later work, they would 
scarcely seem applicable to conditions in 
the United States and Canada, due to 
the constant annual shipments of bees 
and queens from the South to the North. 


Of particular interest in Doctor Alpa- 
tov’s paper is a summary of a paper pub 
lished in 1916 by another Russian, P. B. 
Chochlov, who dealt with tongue lengths 
of various races. Of the three races most 
familiar to American readers, the Italian, 
Carniolan, and Caucasian, he found the 
tongues of two strains of Caucasians to 
average 3% per cent and 4% per cent 
longer, respectively, than those of the 
Italian bees measured, while those of the 
Carniolans were about 2% per cent long 
er than those of the Italians. The data 
were obtained by measurements of 
tongues of 100 worker bees from each of 
three colonies of each race or strain in- 
vestigated. 
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© FROM NORTHEAST. WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California — Tis part 
of the 
state got some fine rains during the first 
half of February, but we have since had 
considerable warm weather, together 
with high drying winds, so that now the 
country needs more rain very badly. Hon- 
ey plants take a start, put out new 
shoots, and then stop. This is not a 
healthy condition. Just what effect this 
will have on the honey crop when the 
plants do bloom is hard to tell. Many 
orange trees are in heavy bloom. This 
is about two months ahead of the time 
they should be at their best. While this 
early bloom furnishes some nectar, the 
results are never as satisfactory as when 
the trees bloom in their proper season. 
Just why some groves bloom so early, 
while others alongside will bloom in their 
proper season, no one seems to know, but 
one can get all kinds of opinions. This 
will not be likely to affect materially the 
orange honey crop if weather conditions 
are favorable during the normal bloom- 
ing period. 


[ was told recently that the three 
months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary have been the warmest on record. 
While I ean not vouch for the truthful- 
ness of the statement, I do know that it 


has seemed the warmest winter of the 
thirty I have spent in southern Cali- 
fornia. This, together with the intermit- 


tent periods of rainfall, is the reason for 
the spasmodic growth of the shrubs, 
plants, and grasses. The alfilerilla has been 
up several inches high, bloomed, formed 
seed pods, and dried down two or three 
times sinee last fall. As a comparison, 
in the spring of 1896 we cut it out of a 
small orchard twice after it had grown 
to a heighth of sixteen to twenty inches. 
That year strong colonies filled the su- 
pers quite full from this source. It was 
a very encouraging start, but that was 
all the honey we got. The value of the 
orange for its honey-producing qualities 
was not generally known at that time. 
Alfalfa was grown only on irrigated 
ground, or in a few instances on sub- 
irrigated lands. With modern methods 
and migratory beekeeping, we are able 
to go through these poor seasons in much 
better shape. 


The regulations recently put on the 
distribution of bees in Idaho have caused 
a considerable amount of uneasiness 
among bee-men who have shipped their 
bees to the orange groves of southern 
California, expecting to move back in 
the spring. Just why the restrictions 


were put on I am not prepared to say; 
but it seems that some beekeepers, who 
have practiced shipping for years, moved 
their bees to California, only to learn 
after they arrived here that the embargo 
had been put on. If they are prohibited 
from shipping back in the spring it will 


very materially interfere with their 
plans for the year. 
Honey markets are still weak. The 


demand is not strong and many beekeep- 
ers are offering a few tons that the aver- 
age buyer knew nothing about until re- 
eenly. This always has a tendency to 
weaken the market. Much northern 
honey, as it is called, from Utah and 
Idaho has been put on the southern Cali- 
fornia markets this winter, and has prob- 
ably had much to do with the weakening 
of the market for orange honey. 

Beeswax is in demand at good prices 
and the market bids fair to continue to 
be firm. The condition of bees is well 
up to normal in most apiaries. Most 
colonies have from two to six or eight 
frames of brood. Eight frames is none 
too many, provided there is a sufficient 
amount of stores, or that weather condi- 
tions are such that the colony can gather 
enough for their needs until the honey 
harvest comes. It is hard for the aver- 
age beekeeper to realize just how much 
a strong colony of young bees will con- 
sume from the time they emerge until 
they reach the age to gather nectar from 
the fields. Much of this so-called loss 
of strength in the early spring can be 
avoided if there is at all times a goodly 
amount of honey in the hive. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


* om * 


Bees are in as fine a con- 
dition at this time as 
could be wished. They were breeding 
and sealing honey in some localities by 
the 18th of February, which is a little 
earlier than usual. Winter losses were 
too light to mention. We found only 
four dead out of seven hundred colonies. 
Some had queens above and below. Bees 
will be swarming within two weeks in 


In Arizona 


some localities if the wild flowers con- 
tinue blooming. They usually dry up 
here within a few weeks if there is no 
rain. 


The only general rain we have had oc- 
curred February 1 and 2. Otherwise the 
weather has been fair. with some wind. 
While there is very little rainfall here 
in Mareh and April, we believe more 
will be necessary to insure a good crop. 
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It is too early to make any predictions 
regarding our main honey plants, mes- 
quite and catsclaw. Much depends on 
weather conditions at the time they are 
in bloom. 

The average yield per colony here has 
been very low the past four or five 
years, owing to lack of moisture. Some 
beekeepers scratch their heads when 
reading of yields of 90, 100, or 150 pounds 
per colony, and of Mr. Byer in Canada 
with a yield of 200 pounds per colony. 
I think it is safe to say the average yield 
here is between 30 and 50 pounds. How- 
ever, | believe beekeepers in general are 
very optimistic in their outlook for the 
coming season. Leslie Wedgworth. 

Oracle, Ariz. 

_ . o 


In Texas —The past three months 
have been normal for 


weather and honey plants. The plants 
have been very backward, due to a lack 
of moisture in the soil. If rain does not 
come within the next month the only 
hope for a crop of honey will be from 
mesquite. The horsemint plants are in 
good condition as yet, but can not stand 
a continued drouth. The bees are nor- 
mal in brood-rearing, and winter losses 
reported are high. These losses are really 
fall losses, as in most cases the colonies 
starved before the winter came on. 

A number of the beekeepers in the 
southwest report that some colonies are 
now storing surplus honey. A _ large 
number of the spring annuals are in 
bloom, and some of the bushes, espe- 
cially agarita, shofferia, and Mexican 
buckeye, give the bees a source of nectar 
which they could not take advantage of 
because of cold weather and high winds. 
Eastern and central Texas beekeepers re 
port the bees and honey plants in excel- 
lent condition. 

Mr. C. S. Rude, who has been chief 
foul brood inspector for the past five 
years, has resigned to become Extension 
Entomologist of tha Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. C. E. Heard, who has served for 
the same time as a traveling inspector, 
has resigned to take up commercial hon- 
ey production at Hebbronville. 

A. E. MeGregor, Jr., of Alamo, Otto 
Mackensen, of San Antonio, and Gillis 
Graham, of Cameron, constitute the 
spring inspection force, and are at work 
on the queen-rearing yards. 

It will pay every beekeeper in Texas 
to have a copy of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Circular No. 36, which 
gives all the rules and regulations rela 
tive to bees. This circular can be had 
by writing to The Director, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. These laws were not 
made by the A. and M. College, but were 
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written by beekeepers, and are for the 
protection of beekeepers. If you desire 
to have bees inspected or to get permis 
sion to move bees from one county to 
another, write or wire the State Ento 
mologist, College Station, Texas. If you 
wish information relative to beekeeping, 
queen bees, or general beekeeping sub- 
jects, write State Agricultural Labora 
tory, Route E, Box 368, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The Apicultural Laboatory mentioned 
above will have some queen bees to dis 
tribute on the same terms as last year. 
Any who wish to obtain a few of these 
queens will do well to write at once, as 
many of them are already spoken for. 

San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Parks. 


. * * 


In Wyoming This has been a mild 

winter in Wyoming, 
with an over-abundance of snow in the 
southern half and but little in the north 
ern. However, there is sufficient water 
for irrigation purposes in most sections, 
and the honey plants will not suffer fron 
lack of moisture next summer. The first 
half of February was hard on bees in ce! 
lars, owing to premature spring weather. 
As a consequence some beekeepers in the 
Lander Valley have already taken the 
bees out of the eellars. On the whole, 
the bees packed out of doors are doing 
well. Outdoor-wintered bees on the Lar 
amie Plains, the highest beekeeping re 
gion in the state, where the apiaries are 
all above 7300 feet, are in an exception 
ally good condition. 

Carlots of extracted honey are fairly 
well cleaned up. Not more than 15 per 
cent is now in the hands of the produc 
ers. A few are still holding for a better 
market, though their position has been 
made very precarious by many sales at 
a lower figure than the market justified. 

The especially disappointing market 
of the past season has brought renewed 
interest in co-operative marketing. There 
are some who think that orderly mar- 
keting of the crop of extracted honey 
through co-operative pools will solve the 
problem. Others are of the opinion that 
we will have to get onto the markets 
with our high-quality intermountain 
product in its virgin state through the 
regular channels of trade. Though this 
will mean long and tedious educational 
work with the producers to get stand 
ardization of grade and pack, such a 
way seems the only method to cash in 
on the real value of intermountain hon- 
ey. Marketing as we now do to bottlers 
and blenders, our honey looses its iden 
tity in the melting pot, and to the blen- 
der is only honey, and not eminently su- 
perior to other honey that grades several 
degrees down the color scale. 
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At the request of the Wyoming Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the Wyoming con- 
gressmen are working tooth and _ toc- 
nail to get a $10,000 appropriation for a 
branch bee culture laboratory under the 
government to be located somewhere in 
the intermountain territory. This will 
mean research work on our own peculiar 


‘problems of disease control and produc- 


tion right here on the ground. It has 
just been reported by Senators Warren 
and Kendrick that they have been suc- 
cessful in getting this item added to the 
agricultural appropriation bill. This bill 
is now before the Senate. According to 
Washington, it will have its roughest 
sledding in the House. We urge all of 
our brother beekeepers in the intermoun- 
tain region to wire their congressmen at 
onee to support this item. Wire them 
collect. It costs neither you nor them 
anything. This laboratory will be your 
laboratory as much as ours. Its location 
may actually be in your state. Should 
the appropriation pass, we are leaving it 
entirely up to the Washington officials 
to determine its exact location. 

After four years of faithful and un- 
selfish service to the Wyoming Beekeep- 
ers’ Association as president, Oliver 
Hamm, of Sheridan, has passed the gavel 
over to Chas. H. Ranney, of Lander. Mr. 
Ranney is the largest producer of honey 
in Wyoming, and one of the largest indi- 
vidual producers of the world. His crop 
amounted to 250,000 pounds this season. 
As a native of Wyoming, with twenty 
years of experience in honey production, 
together with continual official connec- 
tion with the growth of the industry and 
its organizations, Mr. Ranney brings: to 
the association a quality of leadership 
which will make for a continuance of 
the splendid growth and service to the 
membership which it has recently en- 
joyed. C. L. Corkins. 

Laramie, Wyo. 


* o * 


In British Columbia—Te 


past win 


er has been 
one of the mildest ever experienced in 
British Columbia, and bees generally 
have come through in fine condition 
where stores have been looked after. 
There has not been much snow in the 
colder districts of the interior, so that 


there may be a shortage of moisture later 
on unless there is more rain than usual 
during the spring and summer months 
Here in Victoria there has been no snow 
at all, and only a few white frosts, the 
temperature not exceeding two or three 
degrees below freezing point. 

Bees have been flying more or less all 
the winter, and carrying in pollen dur 
ing January, most likely from the ivy, 
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which has been flowering profusely, and 
of which there are quantities around. 
Willows at this date (March 4) are get- 
ting out of bloom and have been fur- 
nishing all kinds of pollen. The coast 
maples (Acer macrophyllum) are just 
bursting into bloom, and the madrona, 
or arbutus (Arbutus Menziesii), the hand- 
some evergreen tree which is so common 
and grows to such a large size on Van- 
couver Island, will soon be in blossom. 
The. bees visit the flowers freely and no 
doubt obtain much nectar from them for 
building up the brood-nest. The furze or 
gorse (Uler europaeus), sometimes called 
win, is common around Victoria, having 
been introduced from Europe. This flow- 
ers more or less all the winter and will 
soon be at its best. It yields both nectar 
and pollen. The Scotch broom (Cytisus 
scoparius) has also been introduced from 
Europe and is now very much in evi- 
dence here as it has seeded freely, and 
most of the waste land is covered with 
it. It presents a glorious sight when in 
full bloom, and in a few weeks, with its 
wealth of golden-yellow flowers, will pro- 
vide pollen galore for the bees. 
Victoria, B. C. W. J. Sheppard. 


* 7 
In Arkansas The Arkansas State 
Beekeepers’ Associa- 


tion held its semiannual meeting on Feb 
ruary 26 in Little Rock. Much interest 
was manifested by the beekeepers from 
all over the state. The following officers 
were elected: J. V. Ormond, president, 
Elba, Ark.; Mrs. T. Hoextra, vice-presi- 
dent, Little Rock, R. F. D. 4; H. K. 
Thatcher, secretary-treasurer, 310 Fed 
eral Bank Building, Little Rock. 


The question of entertaining the 
American Honey Producers’ League at 
Hot Springs during its meeting for 1927 
was discussed with interest. We hope 
that the executive committee of the 
League will let us know soon if we are 
to have the meeting, so that we may 
govern ourselves accordingly. 


The honey crop with me last year was 
a failure, caused by a drouth, so I bought 
honey to supply my customers, and have 
greatly increased the number of con 
sumers here. The honey that I bought 
was from the North and of exeellent 
quality. I believe that we package-bee 
producers could do no better than buy 
honey from the honey producer in the 
North to supply our trade. It often hap 
pens that we do not have bees to gather 
our honey crop for the reason that we 
have shipped all the bees we have, hence 
we have not the foree to gather the 
honey. J. V. Ormond. 

Elba, Ark. 
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The annual meeting of 
In Montana the Montana State 
Beekeepers’ Association was held in 
Billings, January 11 to 13. This meeting 
was well attended, considering the dis- 
tance most beekeepers had to come. 
About 65 beekeepers were present, some 
coming a distance of almost two hundred 
miles. The beekeepers of Montana en- 
joyed a real treat in having Geo. 8S. 
Demuth, J. I. Hambleton, K. W. Haw- 
kins, Jay Smith, and others as speakers 
at this meeting. 

Realizing the need for more inspection 
work here in the state, and the continu 
ance of the work begun, it was decided 
to approach the next legislature for an 
appropriation of $10,000. If successful 
in obtaining this amount, Montana will 
be able to stage a systematic clean-up 
campaign that will make foul brood look 
more sick than ever. 

One of the most notable actions tak 
en at our meeting was that towards the 
American Honey Producers’ League. 
When it was intimated that several states 
were in favor of letting the American 
Honey Producers’ League die a natural 
death, the Montana beekeepers rallied 
and most of those present at our meet- 
ing joined forces with the League by 
paying their membership dues. 

A resolution asking for a federal bee 
eulture laboratory for the intermountain 
regions was also passed. It is the hope 
of our western beekeepers that such a 
station will materalize. Should such a 
thing come to pass, there no doubt will 
be a great deal of effort put forth by 
the beekeepers of various states to have 
the laboratory in their own state. Mon- 
tana beekeepers are depending on the 
Department of Agriculture to use its own 
judgment in the matter. While Montana 
would be more than pleased to have such 
a station, she is willing to abide by the 
decision of the a 

Montana continues to have exceeding- 
ly mild weather. Bees are very active 
and brood-rearing has started in earnest. 
Bees are able to gather some pollen from 
pussy willows. From now on will be the 
critical time for bees in this state. Colo 
nies short of stores are destined to suc- 
eumb unless fed. 

Honey seems to be moving quite slow- 
ly; as yet there are several cars unsold. 
Honey buyers are not active, in some 
cases not even answering correspondence. 

Bozeman, Mont. O. A. Sippel. 


* * * 


In Alabama Weather conditions 

during the latter part 
of February have been very favorable 
for beekeeping. It has been so warm, in 
fact, that the earliest fruit trees are in 
full bloom on March 1. Many of the 
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hives have five or six combs of brood, 
and the bees are spreading the brood- 
nest rapidly. With favorable weather 
from now on there should be no trouble 
in filling orders for package bees and 
queens. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, one of 
the leading dailies of the state, is now 


carrying a full column each Sunday de-. 


voted to the bee business. This column 
is edited by an old newspaper man who 
has some knowledge of beekeeping. He 
is assisted by the state inspector and 
commercial beekeepers. This column, 
which is entitled ‘*‘Bee Lines,’’ is at- 
tracting quite a bit of attention to the 
bee business and to honey as a food. The 
articles are not technical but are made 
up of items of general interest to bee- 
keepers and the public. This, we believe, 
is something unusual for a daily paper. 
Whether it is proving satisfactory to the 
paper or not we do not know, but they 
have continued it for more than six 
months. 


Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


* * 7. 


In Louisiana ld Today, March 3, the 
sun is shining bright 


ly and the temperature is above normal. 
Thousands of young bees are using their 
wings for the first time in front of thei: 
hives. The field bees are trying their 
best to outrival one another in their ef- 
fort to reach the dense willow thickets, 
which are now in full bloom. A steady 
hum reaches one’s ears as the bees cence 
and go. You northern beekeepers would 
not wish for a more enchanting dream. 
In fact, this kind of weather, with the 
many honey plants now blooming or com 
ing into bud with their luxuriant growth, 
makes a man glad that he is living in 
the beautiful Southland, the beekeeper’s 
paradise. 

Last week I had oceasion to visit a 
chain of apiaries composed of a dozen 
yards, representing an investment of 
$25,000. These apiaries extend over a 
distance of thirty-five miles. The out- 
put of this concern last year was more 
than 88,000 pounds. These apiaries are 
placed along the innumerable bayous and 
streams among the unlimited number of 
honey plants that are continually bloom 
ing from January to October. Hereto 
fore these swamps have been neglected 
to a certain extent by beekeepers, for 
they are difficult to penetrate except by 
boat. Then, too, there was ever the 
danger of overflow to destroy the hives. 
Now, however, conditions are changing 
and the beekeepers are going after the 
honey. The bee-yards are placed along 
the water front on trestles as high as 
eight or ten feet, sufficiently above dan- 
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ger of overflow. Transportation in caring 
for the bees and extracting honey from 
the hives is by means of boats that draw 
scarcely any water and are capable of 
being paddled into the most remote 
places. Thus far the work has been 
very successful and some eight or ten 
men have adopted the system. There 
are now over 8000 colonies being cared 
for from boats in one county alone. 
Beekeeping in Louisiana is like spend- 
ing a holiday in the great outdoors, 
drinking in deep draughts of pure air, 
breathing the fragrance of wild flowers, 
and perhaps with the health that you 
have never had before. We have it all 
here. What greater pleasure in life will 
you ever find for yourself? Louisiana 
extends a welcome to you. Come while 
we sing. E. C. Davis. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


7 * 


* 

In New York One ¢an not always 

foretell the various 
ways in which co-operative effort may be 
of value. By December first it was ap 
parent that we had more buckwheat hon- 
ey on hand than the normal demand 
would absorb, and the situation was 
made more acute by the fact that the 
coal miners of Pennsylvania, ordinarily 
large consumers of buckwheat honey, 
were on strike and consequently not buy- 
ing much honey. I reported the situa- 
tion in detail to H. J. Clay of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. He 
passed the information along to R. L. 
Purden of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, a specialist in 
sugars and confections. The latter was 
immediately interested and set about at 
once to inform all our trade commission- 
ers and consuls in those countries in Eu- 
rope where buckwheat honey is used, of 
that commodity available in this coun- 
try. These latter men are at present cir- 
eularizing the honey dealers in those 
countries about our buckwheat honey. 

There has already been appropriated 
$7500 for apiary inspection work for this 
year, beginning July 1, and an additional 
$2500 is being asked for in the Supple- 
mental Bill now being considered by the 
legislature, this latter sum to become 
available at once so that inspection work 
may be started before hives become 
heavy with honey. The members of the 
legislative committee of the federation 
were assured of the passage of this item 
on their visit to Albany, so inspection 
work probably will be amply provided 
for this season. 

Bees are reported wintering from poor- 
ly to exceptionally well. There was a 
great variation in the quality of stores 
gathered last fall, and so these differing 
reports are readily accounted for. We 
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may expect at least winter 
loss of 12 per cent. 

White honey is fairly well cleaned up, 
but much buckwheat remains. The 
spring movement of buckwheat honey 
will be interesting this year and will be 
reported on later. R. B. Willson. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


an average 


In Michigan Bees are not winter 

ing in ideal condition. 
On the few occasions when there was an 
opportunity for cleansing flights many 
beekeepers reported loss from dead bees 
on the snow, and spotting of hives and 
dirty entrances were common. Poor fall 
stores are to blame, and a warm period 
for a thorough cleansing flight is badly 
needed to remedy the situation. 

Honey is moving slowly from stores. 
However, inquiry shows that large pro- 
ducers have disposed of their crops in 
nearly every instance. Comb honey has 
been particularly quiet. Just why this 
should be is quite a conundrum. Cer- 
tainly there is less comb honey produced 
each year in Michigan. Yet the market 
seems to show a negative reaction to 
this diminshing supply. Is it that there 
is not enough comb honey being produc- 
ed to attract the attention of buyers? 

Mr. H. M. Krebs, newly appointed di- 
rector of apiary inspection, reports that 
his plans for the season of 1926 are near 
lv complete. The outlook is very favor 
able, since both funds and the corps of 
inspectors are sufficient to accomplish a 
great deal. Under the former director, 
Mr. B. F. Kindig, a law was enacted pro- 
viding that counties could assist with the 
work of foul brood eradication by appro- 
priating funds for the employment of a 
local bee inspector, in coneurrence with 
and under the direction of the director 
of apiary inspection. This has proven 
to be a most benefiical arrangement. 

This year the Boards of Supervisors 
in nineteen counties have made appropri- 
ations totaling $3375 to be used for foul 
brood eradication locally, in addition to 
the regular state appropriation. One 
county appropriated $1000 last year and 
this year came back with an $800 appro- 
priation. With such support it is entirelv 
possible to rid the county completely of 
disease in short order. 

Our southern friends 
treatment for foul brood. So does Michi- 
gan. In one county over 700 colonies 
were burned during the last summer be- 
cause of American foul brood infection. 

Mr. Krebs wishes to call attention to 
the fact that beekeepers living in quar- 
antined areas should secure permits be- 
fore buying bees on combs to be brought 
into the county. It is not intended to 
work a hardship on either beekeeper or 


advocate harsh 
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shipper, but it is necessary to have a 
record of all importations of bees on 
combs into quarantined areas. 

East Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 


+ * 7 


In Ontario— We #re having a steady 

winter to date (March 
8), and bees have not had even a partial 
flight since early in November. A good 
flight has not been in evidence here at 
our York County apiaries since October 
15. While I have examined no colonies 
except as to external conditions as they 
are here in our home apiary, I have no 
hesitation in saying that many colonies 
need a flight very badly, and unless 
the weather soon takes a turn for the 
better winter losses are sure to be heavy 
in many apiaries, especially where the 
bees have natural stores gathered in the 
latter part of the honey season. 

I do not wish to take up any more 
space regarding the matter of an abun- 
dance of good stores for winter, placed 
in as compact a manner as possible in 
the hive, as compared with honey at the 
top of the brood-chamber with empty 
comb for clustering space below the 
honey. Just a word, however, to remind 
Prof. Jager that he stresses altogether 
too much the matter of bees clustering 
outside of the hives when they have but 
little empty comb available. 

[ especially stated that the two hives 
in question were placed in an abnormal 
condition purposely so that they had no 
space under the frames. With the ordi- 
nary deep bottom-board, allowing an 
inch or more of space below the frames, 
no bees will cluster outside in the cellar; 
and as for outdoor wintering, one can 
dismiss the clustering idea altogether 
when cold weather comes. I do not care 
where the bees cluster, but I do know 
that they get inside somewhere, and that 
they winter perfectly—that is all I am 
concerned about. 

I wonder if many readers of Glean- 
ings have an idea as to the great amount 
of territory that is covered by this jour 
nal? Just recently letters have been re- 
ceived from China and Siberia, and we 
have had a number from Japan during 
the past few years. 

Mr. H. S. Louis, of the Bank of China, 
Wuhu, Anhwei, China, has written me 
two letters, both typewritten, in which 
the spelling and composition are such as 
would put to shame many letters writ- 
ten by educated men here in America 
whose mother tongue is English. Mr. 
Louis, in company with some others, is 
publishing a Chinese bee journal, and I 
have the honor of getting one of the 
first copies printed. In advising me of 
the fact that he was sending me this 
journal, Mr. Louis naively states that 
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he ‘‘hopes that I may read it at my leis 
ure.’’ I can only deplore the fact that 
I can not read Chinese at my leisure or 
in any other state of mind or body. M1: 
Louis has the advantage over many of 
the readers of Gleanings in that he is 
able to read not only Chinese but Eng 
lish as well. 


Letters from Australia and New Zea 
land are fairly common, and South Afri 
ca and some South American countries 
have also been heard from. About all 
the countries in Europe from Turkey in 
the southeast to Finland in the north, 
are represented in the mail received. 
Needless to say, possibly every state in 
the Union has its quota of correspond 
ents. Let me say here once more that 
scarcely a week goes by but some friend 
over the line sends addressed envelopes 
with American stamps on for reply. 
Much as we like to get American money 
ever here, our postoffice will not honor 
American stamps. 

Almost without exception, letters re- 
ceived during past four weeks or so have 
stressed the fact that nothing in the 
way of promoting production is wanted 
at present in journals devoted to bee- 
keeping, and that all propaganda should 
be towards developing markets for the 
honey now produced. One good friend 
in New Jersey admonishes me to speak 
out and show that I have backbone by 
denouncing the all-too-prevalent tenor 
of most writings in bee journals which 
tend to boost production instead of tell- 
ing of marketing conditions. It is rather 
a surprise to me that such advice is need 
ed in my ease, as I have persistently; 
stated in the press and on the platform 
whenever I had an opportunity that no 
other industry has been so foolishly 
boosted as has been the case with bee 
keeping. Some one in a recent issue of 
Gleanings stated that there should be 
some professional crepe-hangers to write 
steadily for the journals to counteract 
that booming propaganda that has been 
so much in evidence in past years. 

After all, everything has an end, and 
the demoralized state of the honey mar- 
ket at present, which bids fair to become 
a real debacle in the near future, will do 
more to remedy conditions than any- 
thing that might be said or written by 
writers in the bee journals. Just as soon 
as honey production costs more than the 
returns from the industry, just so soon 
will we see a change in conditions. Such 
a transformation will surely cause a lot 
of ineonvenience or worse to many of 
us, but that time is surely coming and 
there is no use in closing our eyes to 
the facts, even if not pleasant to con- 
template. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ont. 
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BSE HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 





Cleaning Combs The beekeeper who may 


Containing have brood-combs with 
Honey more or less honey in 

them, or extracting 
combs not cleaned by bees, should place 
such over strong colonies. If the colo 
nies are somewhat light in stores this 


should be done as early as the weather 
and season will permit, in order not to 
hinder brood-rearing. These combs will 
then be clean when needed. Combs often 
contain sour honey that has been 
ried over, and if used when hiving 
swarms the will move sour honey 
to the supers, causing fermentation of 
honey being stored. A. C. Gilbert. 
East Avon, N. Y. 
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Hubam Makes Good 
in Poor Season 


I remember promis 
ng a ngo te 
send vou something 
relative to Hubam 
experience of 1925. Briefly, the season 
of 1925 was so cold wet that so far 
as nectar secretion and seed production 
from Hubam clover it wes 
nearly a failure. about 
two bushels of seed per 
1924 it vielded about 10 
to the exceedingly dry 
the there 
getting a stand, but where the conditions 
were right and the seed had any 
It again made 


vear 


at this time clover 


nnd 


are concerned 
It vielded only 
acre, while in 
bushels. Owing 
spell early in 
season were many failures in 
chance 


it made good, good us 


cover crop, hay crop, pasture, and for a 

soil improvement crop for seeding with 

winter grain, then plowing under after 

the removal of the grain. IT am sending 

au few photographs taken during the past 

senuson. Hl. M. Mvers. 
Ransomville, N.Y. 


ex A oa 
The Use of Of all the ways of 


Package Bees ing increase, using pack 
for 


mak 


bees is 


uge the best 
most locations in the North. It has 


many advantages over every other meth- 
od, but the two most important are that 
the spread of foul brood is reduced to 
a2 minimum, and a good honey erop can 
usually be secured the same year. Buy 
ing bees on combs either in full colonies 
or nuclei, always entails some danger of 
infecting the apiary with foul brood. Di 
viding old the 
surplus crop of honey to a great extent, 
although this is not always true. 


colonies usually reduees 


When something goes wrong, causing 
heavy winter losses, package bees will 


soon build up an apiary to its former 
strength. Instead of losing a whole vear 
in getting an apiary back to its normal 
number of colonies, the investment of 2 
comparatively small amount of money 
makes it possible to build up to full 
strength and produce a erop of honey the 
same Elsworth A. Meineke. 


Chicago, Tl. 


SCUuSONn. 








Hubam used 


as a cover crop in the large orchards of Adams & Myers, 
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Ransomville, 
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I EVERY STEP IN TRANSFERRING 


Upper—tThe old hive is inverted and an empty box placed on top. Bees are then drummed 
up into the box by pounding on the hive. Middle—After most of the bees have gone into the 
box, they are dumped in front of the new hive. Lower—The old hive is then ready to be torn 
apart so the comb can be cut out and fastened into the frames as illustrated on next page. 
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Il. EVERY STEP IN TRANSFERRING. 

Upper—tThe pieces of comb containing brood are laid on a board cushioned with a piece of 
burlap, several lengths of cord first having been put in place ready to tie the combs in the frame. 
The comb is trimmed to fit the frame. Middle—The ends of the cords are then brought together 
and tied. Lower—The frame of comb is then lifted to a vertical position and set into new hive. 
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be greatly increased During the heavy 
brood-rearing period ot spring the num 
ber of bees in normal colony should be 
multiplied five times or more in orde) 
that a great horde of workers may be 
ready for the harvest when the flowers 
begin to yield nectar in abundance, In 
some portions of the South, the colonies 
are already in the midst of this building- 
up period and in some eases they may 
swarm this month. 

In localities where the main honey 
flow comes relatively early, as in the 
white-clover region of the northeastern 
portion of the United States, the orange 
region in California and portions of the 
South, good management is required if 
the bees are to reach profitable strength 
in time for the early honey flow. In lo 
calities where the main honey flow comes 
relatively late, such as the sweet-clover 
region of the Missouri River Valley and 
the irrigated portions of the inter-moun- 
tain region, as well as many localities 
in the South, better results may be se 
cured if the development of the colonies 
is held back until later, so that the peak 
of population is reached at about the be- 
ginning of the honey flow instead of 
some time before, which would result in 
a large number of old worn-out bees at 
the beginning of the honey flow instead 
of a great force of young vigorous bees 
ready for the task of gathering a large 
crop of honey. In the sweet-clover re- 
gion, for instance, even colonies that are 
weak in the spring may be able to come 
up to full strength in time for the main 
honey flow which comes relatively late; 
and in the hands of experienced beekcep 
ers strong eolonies can be divided and 
both divisions built up in time. This is 
also true in many locations in the South, 
but in the white-elover region, the or 
ange region, and those portions of the 
South where the main honey flow comes 
relatively early, colonies that are weak 
in the spring usually attain full strength 
toward the elose of the honey flow and 
are, therefore, not able to store any sur- 
plus. 

Essentials for Colony Development 

In order that a colony may build up 
to great strength in time for an early hon- 
ey flow, the following conditions must 
be present: (1) The colony should be 
strong enough .in the spring or two 
months previous to the honey flow to 
eover at least five ordinary brood-eombs 


of 
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" In the North we are now approaching (2) It should have a good vigorous 
.< critical time for the bees, usually men queen. (3) It should have an abundan 
i tioned as the building-up period of spring, of honey in reserve so that brood-rearing 
“ when the population of the hives should will not be reduced when the bees sare 


not able to ather nectar from the flow 


ers. It must also have an abundanee ot 


Oo 
= 


pollen (which is an essential element i 
the food of the young) and wiuter. As a 
rule, the bees are able to gather larg: 
quantities of pollen from early flowers 
in most localities, and water is usually 
available near at hand. (4) An abundanes 
of room in the combs for the rapid ex 
pansion of the brood-nest so that the 
queen will not be erowded at any tim: 
by the storing of early honey and pol 
len, or by poor combs that can not be 
used for rearing worker bees. 

If, in a region where the honey tlow 
comes relatively early, as in the north 
eastern portion of the United States, 
there are not enough bees to cover at 
least four or five combs at this time, it 
will be well to order package bees from 
some southern shipper and add from one 
to two pounds of bees according to diree 
tions given in the article by Mr. Deyell, 
beginning on page 221 in this issue. This 
would not be necessary in the sweet-clo 
ver region or in any region having a 
relatively late honey flow unless the colo 
nies are abnormally weak. 

If the queen is not satisfactory, she 
ean be replaced by purchasing a que n 
from some southern breeder. But in the 
euse of beginners who may not be able 
to judge the qualities of the queen it is 
usually best not to attempt this. 

In regard to stores, a good rule to fol- 
low is that of having the equivalent of 
at least two solid frames of honey in 
each hive throughout the building-up pe 
riod of spring. If the reserve of stores at 
uny time becomes less than this amount, 
the colony should be fed about ten 
pounds of sugar syrup made by adding 
seven pounds of sugar to 3% pints of 
boiling water, being sure that the sugar 
is completely dissolved. This can be 
fed to the bees in a frietion-top pail hav 
ing 25 or 30 small holes punched in the 
cover as illustrated on page 224 in this 
issue, or by putting the syrup in ordi 
nary fruit jars and tying a couple thick 
nesses of cheesecloth over the top, then 
inverting the jars directly over the elus- 
ter of bees and covering the top of 
the hive to keep the feeders warm. 

In the matter of room for the exees 
sive brood-rearing of spring, strong colo 
nies may need a second story of empty 
combs if at hand to supply room for 
early honey, in order that the brood 
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chamber shall not be crowded with hon 
ey. This extra room is usually needed in 
\pril in the South (in localities 
even in Mareh), and in May in the North. 
llowever, the second stor, 


soTne 


should not ln 


given until the lower story is fairly well 
filed with brood, honey, and pollen. It 
empty combs ure not at hand, frames 
containing full sheets of foundation can 
be used instend; but in this case two o1 
three frames of brood should be lifted 
up into the second story in order to start 
the bees working there. But foundation 
should not be given until the bees begi: 


to whiten the upper portion of their 
the addition of particles of 
wax in elongating some of the cells econ 
tuining honey. 


Opening the Hive 


combs by 


In order to learn whut the colons meses 
need, and also to learn to handle his 
bees, the beginner should, as soon as 


weather permits, aequaint himself with 
conditions inside the hive. By choosing 
uo warm day when the bees are working 
well, the hives ean be opened and combs 
tuken out for examination. This exn be 
done on any suitable day this month in 
the South, but in the North it is well to 
wait until the 
fruit bloom. 


sefore opening 


bees are at work on the 


the hive the smoker 
should be properly lighted so that there 
is no danger of its going out during the 
operation, and the beginner should pro 
tect his face by bee 
veil. Before removing the hive cover it 


means of a good 


is well to give a light puff or two of 
smoke at the entrance ‘to subdue the 
guards, but this is not necessary when 
the bees are working well on the flow 
ers. Remove the outer @over, if a dou 
ble cover is used, and by means of the 
hive tool pry the inner cover up at one 


corner just enough to blow a little smoke 


in the erack without letting any bees 
out, then pry the adjacent cornet of the 
cover loose in the same way, when the 
cover may be lifted gently and smoke 
blown across the frames as it is being 


Be enreful to lift the cover slow 
ly so that the bees ean be subdued with 
smoke before the is entirely re 
moved. Only enough smoke should be 
used to keep most of the bees down be 
tween the combs, and to keep the bees 
under control at all times. Too muel 
smoke causes the bees to become excited 
and run to the lower part of the hive, 
making it more difficult to handle them. 
Removing the First Frame 

If the frames are of the self-spacing 
type, the entire set of frames may first 
be crowded to the far side of the hive 
by using the hive-tool as a lever to pry 
them over. This will give space at the 
near side for the first frame 


raised. 


cover 


removing 
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If the first frame enn not readily be re 
moved, the second or third frame mav be 
taken out first by prying the first, or the 
first and second frames, toward the near 
side of the hive in order to make room 
to lift out the second or third frame, as 
the euse may be. After the frame to be 
tuken out has been loosened, set the 
Sh oket down and trike hold of eneh end 
of the top-bar ot the frame, then lift it 
exrefully in such a manner that the 
bees will not be rolled against the ad 
jacent comb. To examine the opposite 
side of the comb, the frame can be held 
in a vertical position and the opposite 


side of the frame turned to 


swung on its 


view us at 
It is well 
to have an empty hive at hand in which 
to put the first and that 
are taken out while the. are to be 
examined. In the meantime the behavior 
of the bees should be watehed carefully 
and a little smoke occasionally blown 
across the top-bars to keep them ‘subdued. 

By taking a comb from the middle of 
the hive of a normal colony, brood in all 


iloor 1S hinges. 


second combs 


rest 


stuges can be seen. In the upper cor 
ners of the comb there should be some 


sealed honey, which is distinguished by 
the appearance of the cuppings covering 
the cells. To be sure of this, some of 
the cappings may be torn away to re 
veal the honey in the cells. , 

In the middle of the combs there will 
probably be a large area of sealed cells 
having cappings of a different appear 
ance from those covering the honey in 
the upper corners of the frame. This is 
sealed brood, as may be seen by tearing 
off a few of the cappings to see the 
young bees in the cells. In the middle of 
the area of sealed brood fully developed 
voung bees may be seen emerging from 
the cells. At the outer margin of this 
area, in the open cells, large larvae that 
are nearly full grown may be seen. Fur- 
ther toward the edge of the frame small 
er larvae will be found, and by holding 
the combs so that the light will shine 
into the cells, and looking carefully, even 
the smallest of the larvae and the eggs 
may be seen. 


By working carefully, not jarring the 


hive and avoiding quick movements, 
comb after comb can be taken out for 


examination, thus making it possible to 
determine the strength of the colony, the 
character of the queen (this being judged 
by the amount of brood present), the 
supply of honey and pollen, and whether 


or not the colony needs more room for 
the expansion of brood-rearing. By not- 
ing these conditions the beginner ean 


determine what attention the colony 
needs in order that it may develop rar 
idivy to full strength in the 
honey flow. 


time for 
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GLEANED,_ BY ASKING 


Geo. 


- Demuth 





Empty Combs as Feeders 

Question.—instead of using feeders, why 
not take an empty comb from the hive and im 
merse it in syrup, then put the comb filled 
with syrup back into the hive from which it 
came? Steven Ripic, Jr. 

New York. 

Answer.—If the comb is simply im- 
mersed in the syrup it will not be filled, 
since the air in the cells will prevent the 
syrup from entering. A good way to fill 
the combs with syrup is to punch a row 
of holes about five to the inch in the bot- 
tom of a tin pail or large pan. Place the 
comb in a horizontal position in a large 
pan or shallow tank, then pour syrup 
into the pail apd hold it over the comb, 
moving it along as the cells are filled. 
The syrup falling on the comb in many 
fine streams goes into the cells readily. 
After filling both sides and allowing the 
excess of syrup to drain off, the combs 
are ready to place in the hive. 

Requeening During Fruit Bloom 

Question Would it be a good plan to re- 
queen during fruit bloom? Would young 
queens introduced at this time lay through 
the dearth between fruit boom and the main 
honey flow, and at the same time be less in 
clined to swarm? G. F. Pearcey. 

British Columbia. 

Answer.—A_ serious objection to re 
queening at this time is that this would 
bring about a break of at least a few 
days in egg-laying just at the time the 
queens should be doing their best. Even 
after the queen is released from the in- 
troducing cage and begins to lay, it is 
usually several days before she lays in 
a normal manner. However, these objec- 
tions might be overcome by uniting the 
nucleus containing the young queen with 
the colony to be requeened, thus avoid 
ing a break in egg-laying. Introducing 
young queens during fruit bloom before 
their inclination to swarm is developed 
should reduce the tendency to swarm 
considerably, but this does not prevent 
all swarming. Swarming is not brought 
about by the condition of the queen so 
much as by the condition of the colony. 
Transferring and Requeening Colonies Having 

Crooked Combs 

Question——I have seven strong colonies in 
hives in which no foundation was used and 
the combs are built crosswise. I want to re- 
queen these colonies and transfer them to 
frames of foundation. How shall I proceed 
to do this? I. W. Thompson. 

Delaware 

Answer.—-As soon as the colonies need 
more room in the spring (usually about 
the time of fruit bloom) place a second 
story containing at least one old dark 
comb and frames of foundation on each 
hive. Several dark brood combs are bet- 
ter, since these induce the queen to go 


up to lay in them sooner than she would 
in new combs. After the queen has es- 
tablished a brood-nest there, lift up the 
upper story, doing this carefully so the 
queen will not run down into the lower, 
then place a queen-excluder between the 
two stories. This will confine the queen 
to the upper story. Three weeks after 
the queen went above the worker brood 
from the lower story will all have emerg 
ed, and it can be taken away to cut out 
and render the combs for wax. In ease 
the queen does not go up into the second 
story readily, she ean be driven up by 
smoking at the entrance and drumming 
on the side of the hive until most of the 
bees go into the second story. The ex 
cluder can then be put between the two 
stories and the queen, if above, will be 
confined there. 
Cultivation of Honey Plants 

Question.—I have 22 colonies of bees and 
live in town. I have three vacant lots. What 
is the best crop to plant in these lots to secure 


the most honey? J. B. Ford. 
Louisiana. 
Answer.—As a rule, it does not pay to 


cultivate nectar-bearing plants for the 
nectar alone. It requires such a large 
acreage of nectar-bearing plants to ma 
terially increase the crop of honey that 
beekeepers long ago gave up trying to 
increase their crops in this way. The bet 
ter way is to locate the bees where an 
abundant supply of honey plants already 
exists. Even though you do live in town 
your bees will no doubt be able to reach 
plenty of flowers. If necessary, they 
will fly as far as two miles or more from 
their hives in search of nectar. 

Transferring to Full Sheets of Foundation 

Question.—In transferring bees from skeps 
to modern hives, if I use full sheets of foun- 
dation in the new hive and shake the bees 
into it, then put the new hive in the place of 
the old one and burn the old skep, will the 
bees swarm! William Heart. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—If you drive the bees out of 
the old hive, then hive them on full 
sheets of foundation in the new hive, you 
may have some trouble from the bees’ 
swarming out the next day and deserting 
the new hive. It will be safer, so far as 
swarming out is concerned, to place at 
least one dark brood comb in the middle 
of each of the new hives and two or three 
such combs would be better. If you have 
no such combs you could select from the 
old hives the one which contains the 
straightest combs, then after driving out 
most of the bees one side of the hive can 
be taken off and the combs cut out to 
be tied in place in frames, so that at 
least one frame of brood can be given to 


> 
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each colony transferred by this method. 
Most of the bees are driven out of the 
old hive by turning it upside down, so 
that the entire top (which was formerly 
the bottom) will be open. Next, place a 
box on the top of the old hive, then 
drum on the sides to eause the bees to 
run upward into the box. After two- 
thirds or three-fourths of them are in 
the box, it can be taken off and the bees 
hived in a new hive in the ordinary man- 
ner. The old hive should not be destroy- 
ed at this time because it contains a 
large amount of brood which should be 
permitted to emerge, after which all of 
the bees can be driven out and united 
with the colony in the new hive. The 
old hive can be located back of the new 
one during the time the young bees are 
emerging. 
Bees Killed by Dusting Orchard 

Question.—There is a large orchard next to 
my property, the owner of which told me that 
he expects to ‘‘dust’’ this year. Will this kill 
my bees? Jerome Bradley. 

New York. 

Answer.—According to the experience 
of beekcepers having bees near orchards 
that were ‘‘dusted’’ during the past few 
years, the dusting method is much more 
destructive to bees than is the applica- 
tion of liquid spray. When the spray is 
put on the trees after 90 per cent of the 
petals are down, there is, as a rule, but 
little if any loss of bees unless they are 
poisoned by working on the cover crop 
on which the spray has fallen. In ease 
of dusting, it is said that the dust drifts 
a considerable distance from the orchard, 


settling on various honey plants, thus 
causing a great loss of bees. If your 


neighbor carries out his plan of dusting 
it will be advisable for you to move the 
bees away some distance from the or 
ehard if possible. It will be well for 
you to explain to him that he may be in 
strumental in destroying the honeybees of 
the locality, thus depriving his orchard 
of the benefits of pollination. If he sees 
the seriousness of this, he may reconsider 
the matter and use a liquid spray, apply 
ing it after most of the petals are down 
in order to save the bees and insure bet- 
ter pollination of the fruit. 
Dead Bees in Front of Hive 

Question.—I found from 4000 to 5000 dead 
bees in front of one of my colonies while none 
of the others had more than from 200 to 500 
dead bees. What would cause this great dif 
ference? E. J. Messerich 

Michigan 


Answer.—The large number of dead 
bees may be a result of this colony’s hav- 
ing a larger number of old bees last fall 
than the other colonies, and these are 
chiefly the old bees that lived into the 
winter instead of dying last fall. A large 
proportion of old bees in the fall could 
be brought about by an unusual amount 
of brood-rearing some time last summer 
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Again, some colonies are more energetic 
in searching for nectar late in the season 
when nectar may be searce, in which case 
the old bees wear themselves out rapidly, 
where a colony not so energetic might 
retain its old bees until the beginning of 
winter. Also there is considerable differ- 
ence in colonies as to the length of time 
the workers live, which might help to ex- 
plain this difference in the number of 
dead bees. 
Tight-Fitting Division-Board 

Question.—-Would it not be better to use a 
tight-fitting division-board when limiting the 
size of the brood-chamber in building up a 
colony from package bees? Levers. 

Saskatchewan. 

Answer.—Division-boards are usually 
made of such a size that there will be a 
bee-space around the ends, at the bottom, 
and at the top to prevent the bees from 
gluing them fast, as they would if they 
were made tight-fitting. In building up 
nuclei there would be an advantage in 
having the division-boards tight-fitting 
to retain the heat of the colony. You 
can make the ordinary division-board 
tight-fitting by folding a strip of burlap 
or several thicknesses of newspaper and 
placing it around the division-board at 
the ends and bottom, then crowding it 
in place in the hive. To prevent eur 
rents of air passing over the division 
board aé the top a strip of folded pape: 
ean be put above also. 


Finding the Queen When Food-Chamber is 
sed 

Question. —-Where is the queen usually found 

in hives having a food-chamber? Will she be 

found in the lower hive-body or in the second 


story? J. K. Burr 
New Jersey 
Answer.—During the heavy brood 


rearing period of spring, the queen will 
lay in the food-chamber if there are 
many empty cells there, but if there is 
much early nectar the food-chamber may 
be filled with honey so that the queen is 
crowded out. When the queen works in 
both stories and it is desired to find her, 
the upper story should be set off onto an 
extra bottom-board before taking out 
any of the combs, so that the queen can 
not pass from one story to another while 
the operator is searching for her. If the 
season is such that most of the brood is 
in the lower story, it is a good plan to 
blow a little smoke in at the top of the 
upper story to drive some of the bees 
from the upper story to the lower. By 
allowing a little time before removing 
the upper story, the queen will usually 
run down if she happens to be above, 
thus making it necessary to look for her 
in the lower story only. When shallow 
extracting supers are used as the food 
chamber the queen can be very easily 
driven out of the food-chamber in this 
way. 
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A new book on honey plants by Tarlton 
Rayment, entitled ‘* Profitable Honey 
Plants of <Australasin,’’ has reeentls 


been published by Whitcombe & Tombs, 
Ltd., Melbourne, Australian, and London, 


England. This is a complementary vol 
ume to ‘Money in Bees in Australasia,’’ 
by the same author. 


Miss Florence Naile, secretary of the 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, an 
nouneces that the date of the meeting be 
ing arranged by the State Association at 
Medina, Ohio, is set for September 21, 
22, and 23. This meeting is to be national 
in scope, being in memory of A. IT. Root 
and L. L. Langstroth. 


. * 


Imports of honev into Germany were 
greatly increased during the first eleven 
months of 1925, being 4184 metric tons, 
valued at $903,096, which is nearly dou 
ble the amount reported for the exlendar 
vear 1924, according to official German 
statistics Of this amount, Cuba sup 
plied 1203 metrie tons, while the United 
States supplied 634. 


The appropriation for a field station 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory to be lo 
cated somewhere in the inter-mountain 
region, mentioned by C. L. Corkins on 
page 233 of this issue, has already passed 
the Senate. If the plans concerning this 
are carried out this field station will be 
devoted to experimental work in practi 
cal problems peculiar to the great alfalfa 
and sweet clover region. 


Alois Alfonsus, formerly professor in 
beekeeping in Austria, visited this office 
on Mareh 16. Mr. Alfonsus has been in 
the United States for three venars and i 


now an Ameriean citizen, residing in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Ile has just re 
turned fron i visit to several European 
countries and reports that beekeeping 
there is slowly reeovering after the des 


astation wrought by the what 


The Miller Memorial Apieultural Li 
brary at the University of Wiseonsin is 
issuing «a news letter, No. 1 having ap 
peared in January, and No. 2 in’ Febru 
ary. The February issue is largely devoted 
to the work of Francis Huber, the blind 
naturalist, who made so many disco, 
eries concerning the honeybee. It also 
contains a list of Huber’s works now in 
the Miller Memorial Library. 


The Cornell Apis Club has published 
second series of biographies of noted be« 
keepers. This series includes Aristot! 
Dzierzon, F. W. L. Sladen, A. J. Cook, 
G. M. Doolittle, and J. S. Harbison. 
These biographies were prepared — by 
members of the Apis Club, and the series 
is being sold for 50 cents to cover the 
cost of mimeographing. Copies may be 
had from the Cornell Apis Club, Roberts 
Hall, Ithaea, New York. 


Replies to our circular letter in regard 
to the shipment of bees on combs have 
been received since our last issue from 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Utah. The two 
first-mentioned states admit bees on combs 
without restriction, and Utah admits 
them without certificate but requires that 
n notice be sent to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture when shipment is to be made, 
in order that the inspection department 
can keep track of bees imported into the 
state. 


Dr. Francois Vineens, formerly in 
charge of the bee disease investigations 
for the republic of France, died at Al 
giers on December 31, 1925. Dr. Vineens 
left the employ of the French govern 
ment in October, 1925, and from that 
time until his death was a member of 
the faculty of sciences at the University 
of Algiers. While working on bee dis 
enses in France he did some excellent 
work on these subjects and was espe 
cially interested in tha Isle of Wight dis 
ease and in fungus disenses of bees. Be 


fore taking up work on bee diseases he 


was engaged in mycological investiga- 
tions in Tnelin. 
Mueh work hus already been done on 


the problem of establishing United States 
grades for comb honey by the Bee Cul 
ture Laboratory at Washington. Miimeo 
graphed sheets containing grading def 
iitions for the propose l grades have been 
sent to comb-honey producers all over 
the country for eriticisms and sugges 
tions. Standard grades for comb honey 
for the entire United States are greatly 
needed if eomb honey is to hold its own 
in the market, since one of the greatest 
diffieulties in the merchandising of hon 
ev is for the producer or the dealer to 
deseribe it to a prospective buver at a 
distance so that the buyer will have ae 
curate information as to just what it 


is like, 
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end of May, f 
1874, I was 
greatly rejoic- 
ed by the re- 
receipt of a 
fine large queen 
in one of my 
new mailing 





A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 
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the bottle was 
at the upper 

7] end Of course 
we put the 
cage right in 
the midst of 
the cluster 


where the bees 
could not help 








cages, which 
eame all the 
way from J. B. 
Ramsay, Abbe- 








ville, La. The day shall declare it, 

queen was on the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort 
» it is. 

the way five thereon, 


days, yet seem- 

ed lively and in perfect health and came 
the entire distance for a 2-cent stamp. 
Soft sugar was packed in one of the feed 
compartments and a sponge with water 
in the other. I felt like asking all my 
subscribers to join in three cheers for 
the success of the plan of shipping 
queens from the South. 

On November 3, 1879, I received thir- 
ty-one queens from Italy. All were alive 
but three, which I thought pretty good 
considering the cold, frosty weather dur 
ing transit. Two pretty good-sized combs 
and plenty of bees were sent with each 
queen. The weather was freezing cold 
when they were received and stormy and 
windy besides. The problem was, how 
to introduce them. My plan was to 
cover the little hive with wire-cloth and 
insert it over the cluster. I could not 
let the queens out at once for most of 
the hives had just been made queenless. 
My idea was that the cluster was suf- 
ficiently large to keep the bees in the 
cage warm, when the upper story was 
well packed with chaff cushions, the pro 
cess really being something like uniting. 

However, the result was that the bees, 
imported queens and all, were cold and 
stiff the next morning. I brought them 
in and warmed them up and no great 
harm was done, but it was evident that 
the plan would not work in cold weather, 
the trouble being that the bees in the 
hive drew down away from the cages, 
and the chaff cushions, having no warmth 
of their own, were only a protection. 

Introducing-Cage That Can be Used 

Between Combs 
We finally improvised a cage for intro- 


ducing in cold weather that answered 
the purpose nicely. It was simply a 
piece of wire cloth 3x4 inches rolled 
lengthwise so as to make a tube %-inech 


in diameter. An inch of one end of the 
tube was filled with soft candy and a 
two-dram glass vial with a notch in the 
cork was put in the other end. The queen 
was put into the cage and the cage press- 
ed between two combs in such a way that 


Each man’s work shall be made manifest; 
because it is revealed in fire; and 


If any man’s work shall abide which he built 
he shall receive a reward.—I Cor. 3:13-14. 


getting ac- 








quainted with 
the queen. We 
for the had no fail- 


ures. In all we 
introduced 52 
imported 
queens from 
one breeder, the 31 mentioned above and 
20 others besides, so that we went into 
winter quarters with toward a hundred 
imported queens. 

That fall my apiary consisted of about 
225 colonies, 150 of which were in chaff 
hives and the rest in the house apiary. 


Water in the Queen-Cages 


The water-bottles in the queen-cages 
began to give a great deal of trouble. At 
first I had the candy in one part of the 
eage and the water in the other, and 
somehow I got to having the candy close 
against the side of the tin bottle with 
the result that the water ran by capillary 
attraction all along the side of the tube 
until it reached the sugar and then all 
the water ran out just as it will run out 
of a wash basin when a towel is left 
hanging in it. 

I had discovered, however, that queens 
could not be sent long distances safely 


during very hot weather without water. 
About this time, in July, 1881, J. P. 
Moore, of Morgan, Ky., sent me some 
Peet cages containing a slender bottle 


made of light tin. The queens that he 
sent out were always in beautiful condi- 
tion, a tiny drop of water was always 
descernible in the small orifice, and the 
candy was invariably white and free 
from stickiness. 
Introducing Thirty Queens in an Hour 
In July, 1881, S. D. Moore 
fifty queens that arrived on 
train one evening. With my 
[ introduced thirty of them that night 
in a little over an hour, simply letting 
them run in at the entrance of colonies 
just dequeened. Many had a comb pretty 
well filled with eggs the next morning, 
and in one day almost every one was 
ready to send out in a pound package of 
bees. I lost only two out of the thirty, 
and in both instances, although the hives 
were marked queenless, the bees never- 
theless had a queen already. Ernest de- 
clared that mueh of my wonderful suc- 
cess was due to letting the queens out 


sent me 
the last 
own hands 
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in the evening after the bees had had a 
very successful day’s work in gathering 
honey, and I think very likely this was 
true. 


Selling Queens All Winter 


In the winter of 1879-1880 we sold 
queens every month through the winter. 
When one was wanted we selected it so 
far as possible from one of the weakest 
colonies and then united the bees with 
some other colony. As the result of this 
practice we nearly depopulated the lower 
tier of hives of the house apiary. 

First Experiments in Shipping Bees by 
the Pound 

In the spring of 1879 I had nearly a 
ton of nice sealed honey in combs just 
right for building up new colonies. I 
could buy queens from southern breeders 
at a low price and with the thousand or 
more sealed combs stored away I could 
build up an apiary quickly if I only had 
the bees. 

If I bought the bees they would have 
to come by express, and they were al- 
most always in such great heavy awk- 
ward hives that, after paying several 
dollars’ express charges, I had to hire a 
man to make them into kindling. The 
combs, too, would be crooked and not to 
be compared with those the bees built 
from full sheets of foundation, but I 
would have to pay the express charges 
on those combs, too, just to get the 
bees. 

My apiary furnished only three com- 
modities, honey, wax, and queens, and 
the question occurred to me, why not 
make a fourth commodity by selling 
bees also? Without question, a quart of 
bees during the month of May would be 
worth at least $1.00 to me, and any bee- 
keeper who had plenty of bees could 
probably make a nice thing of it by fur- 
nishing bees in combless packages to 
those who had plenty of empty combs 
and stores. The express charges on the 
bees alone would be but a trifle. 

The cage that I proposed at first was 
made of wire-cloth fly-screen. I cut out 
a piece of board that would just fit in- 
side, then made a large hole in the cen- 
ter of it so as to leave only aring of wood 
around the outside. I tacked a piece of 
tin on the bottom of the board to cover 
this hole and then fastened a low flat- 
bottom bottle in the center of the hole 
with a couple of wires twisted around it 
and tacked to the wood to hold it. The 
space between the wood and the bottle I 
filled with candy. When the bottle was 
filled with water and a large wick in- 
serted the bees could have pure sugar and 
pure water and plenty of pure air while 
on their journey. The shape of the pack 
age was such that expressmen would not 
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be likely to tip it over or to throw any 
thing onto it. 

In Gleanings I mentioned that possi- 
bly a light pine box with a comb or two 
of honey (old tough combs) might an 
swer as well as the arrangement I de- 
scribed, but in my experience pure water 
and pure sugar enabled the bees to stand 
confinement much better than honey. 
Where bees are to be confined without 
having them rear brood I advised the 
sugar alone without any flour. 

I announced that before the honey sea- 
son, I would pay $1.00 a pound for comb- 
less packages of bees. The box with the 
requisite provisions was to be weighed 
before the bees were put in and then 
again afterward, to get the exact weight 
of the bees. For those who would sell or 
buy bees at these figures, I agreed to 
open a department in Gleanings, and to 
publish the names free the first time. 

In 1880 the demand for package bees 
with queens was so great that our apiary 
was depopulated just about as fast as | 
could replenish it by buying bees from a 
neighbor. Queens came in by every mail 
and express, and often in lots of a dozen 
or two at a time, but the orders each day 
took nearly every one as fast as I got 
them. The bottle queen-cage worked 
beautifully. It was exhilarating to see 
so much business moving forward. 

On June 12, I received from Italy 25 
queens, every one of them alive. These 
came from Bianconcini, a bright wide- 
awake beekeeper. His boxes were no 
larger than those used by other Italian 
breeders, but they were very neat and 
clean. Two little combs were used for 
each box and the honey was also nice 
and clean. He had evidently let the bees 
clean off all drip so there was no daubing. 


Funnel for Filling Cages 


In the summer of 1880 I discovered 
that sending out bees at $1.00 a pound 
was going to be a losing proposition un- 
less I could devise some cheaper way of 
getting the bees into the cages. I went 
down into the tinshop and had a large 
square funnel made. It was as long as 
a 20-inch sheet would make it and large 
enough at the top to take easily a frame 
of bees endwise. The bottom was enough 
smaller so that it would go inside of a 
41%,” square section. I suppose the tin- 
ners thought I was just going to make 
another trap to be thrown away, and I 
confess I rather thought so too, as I had 
made so many things I was sure would 
work, but which when tried were no good 
at all. It did work, however, for the 
bees just slid down the sides of the 
smooth tin and clustered inside the wire- 
cloth eage without trying to get out at 
all. When we got in too many as we 

(Continued on page 255.) 
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“Make Your Honey 
Famous” 


“Dress your honey in a 
good looking Al glass jar 


and it will become the 






Famous Package of your 


Neighborhood.” 

















THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL, 

Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 








REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

Andalusia Mfg. Co., H. J. 
ry & Co., W. B. & J. E. Boice, G. M. Brewer, 
Leland Farnsworth, E Gressman, Chris Holm, 
W. A. Jenkins, Harry ©. Kirk, Lewis O. Klaty, 
Fred R. Lance, H. J. Mayeux, J. V. Ormond & 
Sons, Geo. Morrison, J. G. Puett & Sons, Geo. 
H. Rea, F. M. Russell Co., oss B. Scott, Geo. 
M. Sowarby, R. V. Stearns, The Shoffner Api- 
aries, Sundberg Bros., Louisiana Modern Api- 
aries, Charles L. Todd, Joe C. Weaver, York 
Bee Co., Joseph J. White, Inc., Rhodes Mfg. 
Co., Poultry Tribune, F. C. Stahelin & Son, &, 
H. Shumway, Heller Bros. Co., R. Neubert 
Co 


Avery, M. C. Ber- 


te PU CL ttn! 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 








CLOVER honey in 60-pound cans. Wm. Oli- 
ver, Wayne, Nebr ie ee 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


FOR SALFE—50 cases finest clover honey in 
new 60's V. L. Watts, Alto, Mich. 


600 Ibs. clover honey in 120-fb. cases, 11c. 


Chas. E. Schneider, Irvington, Nebr. 
FOR SALE—Clover honey, five-case lots or 


more at 10c. C. S 


FOR SALE- 
cans, 8%e 


Watts, Monticello, Il. 


Buckwheat honey 
Robert Conn, 


in 60- pound 
Roaring Branch, Pa. 





EXTRACTED honey for sale, clover, buck- 
wheat and amber. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 
WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans, first- 
class in every respect. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALF—A few thousand pounds of off 
grade clover extracted honey. J. D. Beals, Oto, 
Towa 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


York City 


FOR SALE—Comb honey at reduced prices 


Write stating your wants. H. G. Quirin, Belle 
vue, Ohio 

WHITE and alsike clover honey, 120-Ib. per 
case, 12¢ Ih. Sample, 15e. A lL. Beckwith, 
Ragley. Minn 

EXTRA fine No. 1 clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans Sample, 15¢. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., 
Greenville, Wis 

FOR SALE-——500 cases white clover comb 
honey, $4.00 per case. Charles Guhl, Napoleon. 
R. F. D. 7, Ohio 

COMB HONEY—Vermont clover of the 
finest anal'ty in any quantity. J. E. Crane & 
Son, Middlebury, Vt 
“POR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
clover honev'in new 60-Ib. cans. W. X. Johns 
ton. Port Hope. Mich 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey, finest polly. 
put up in 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. W. 
Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Extracted, 


April, 1926 








“and. 


comb, chunk 

honey. Prices on request. Sample 15c. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

WHITE clover honey, one to five cases, llc: 

5 eases or more, 10%c. Sample, 20c. Hoehn 
& Honigford, Ottoville, Ohio. 


WHITE clover blended with fall flowers or 
buckwheat, either grade, $10.00, per two 60 
lb. tins. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


CHOICE lots of clover honey still in hands 
of producers. Excellent quality. Few bargain 
lots. The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-Ib. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


cans to 


case, ll %e per ‘peund: 5 cases or more, lle 
per pound. Sample, 15c. Frank Bornhoffer, 
Tobasco, Ohio. 

GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 


in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 
prices. Quality very good. H. E. Crowther. 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—50 cases amber honey, clover 


and buckwheat blend in 60-lb. tins, 8c per 
pound. Extra fine quality. F. M. Babcock, 
Freedonia, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. Clover, 
crystallized, at 13c per pound; clover, liquid, 


at 14c per pound. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice fancy 1925 
white clover extracted honey in new 
cans, 10c. Sample, 10c. Ton lots, 9%c. Edw 
A. Winkler, Joliet, Tl. 

FOR SALE—42,000-lb. car of strictly wa- 
ter-white (as per new U. S. Government grad 
er) extracted sweet clover honey in new 60's. 
S. F. Lawrence, Dwight, N. 

FOR SALE—Carload 
tracted honey, 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 








light ex- 
also 80 cases light 


Michigan 
10¢ per Ib.; 


amber at 8c per Ib., 120 Ibs. per case. L. 8S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 

FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey, buck 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans 


$5.00 
Adams 


per can, 

& Myers, 

FOR SALF 
honey at $4.50 to 
lots sweet clover, 
light amber extracted in 
ers who need more honey for their trade and 
solicitors should write us A. I. Root Co. of 
Chicago, 230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Tl. 

For the beekeepers 
short this season. We 
have the choicest extra quality sweet clover, 
fine white clover, alfalfa, and some mesquite 
that we can offer our friend honey-sellers who 
may be short. Also comb, all grades. Write for 
prices. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

RASPBERRY HONEY was left with the 
bees until thoroughly ripened; is thick, rich, 
and delicious: unexcelled for table use In 
new 60-Ib. cans, $8 a can: 10-Ib. cans by mail, 
postpaid: $2.50 each. We have some amber col- 


$9.60 per case of two. f. o. b. 
Ransomville, N. Y. 

choice lots comb 

case Also fine 

white clover, buckwheat, and 

60-lb. cans. Beekeep- 


Several very 
$5.25 per 





HONEY FOR SALE- 


whose supply may be 


ored fall honey with a thick heavy body, the 
richest, sweetest honey we ever tasted, in 60 


a Ib. A sample of either kind, 
& Son, Lake City, 


lb. cans for 10¢ 
15¢ Elmer Hutchinson 
Mich 
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TO close out the balance of our 1925 crop 
f white clover and amber honey, will make a 
pecial low price as follows: Best white clover 
extracted, only lle per pound. Good clover, 
10c. Light amber for table use, 9c per pound. 
New cans and cases. Write E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Mich. 


UOLDOUTALOOTEE DAL EET ELTON ESATA CANTATA AAA HE 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





WANTED—Comb and extracted. J. E. 
ris, Box 178, Morristown, Tenn. 

: WANTED—Car of sweet clover honey. A. 
V. Small, Root Bee Supplies, Augusta, Kans. 

WANTED-—White clover comb honey. Glass- 
front ease preferred. E. W. Peirce, 345 Cliff- 
wood Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—In ton lots or more, 


Har- 


white clover 


extracted honey. Oan use nothing but best 
quality. Quote lowest cash price f. o. b. Pres 
ton. Send sample. M. V. Facey Honey Co., 


Preston, Minn. 


Ww ANTED—Shipments of old comb and “eap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ind trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
ind Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


ESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 





BE 


SOULE LEP CRE 


FOR SALE . 





errorenrenenny 


HONEY 
free. Eastern Label Co., 
MAKE queen introduction SURE. ONE 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


LARGE 


for sale 


LABE 





New design. 
Clintony ille, 


Catalog 
Conn. 


collection of beekeeping literature 
or trade. What have you! Louis 
Loboda, 1301 5th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GOOD second-hand 60-lb. 
the case boxed. Price, 
change for honey. W. 
N. C. 


cans, 2 
25¢ per case. 
E. Harris, 


cans to 
Will ex- 
Wilkesboro, 


LEAHY BEE SUPPLIES. Write for free 
illustrated catalog today, and get the best for 
the least money. James Metts, 201 Polk Ave., 
Ridgway, Pa. 


COMPLETE “four-frame power extracting 
outfit, engine, saw and shafting; also 100 
comb supers, etc. Send for list. Chas. Reyn- 


ders, Ulster, Pa. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 8. 
Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 


HONEY LABELS, attractive and original, 


made especially for your business: Lowest 
prices. Catalog FREE. Liberty Company, Sta- 
tion D, Box 4186, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIAL ‘introductory large bulb offer. 100 


gladioli, over 25 fine varieties, $2.25; labeled, 
2.50, prepaid. Extraordinary eactus dahlia 
free with order. ‘‘Riverside,’’ Berne, Ind. 
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TO CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS—We can 
supply you with what you want. Write for 
price list or say what you want. The Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Supply House, Guelph, Ont., Can- 
ada. 


FOR SALE—50 8-frame comb-honey supers 
with section holders, plain separators, for 4%x 
4% sections, painted, goo condition, 40c 
each; Root 2-frame reversible extractor, 9%x 
16 pockets, good condition, $18.00. 100 queen- 
nursery cages for wood-base cells, 5c each. Al 
bert Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

300 EMPTY 
EXTRACTOR, 
large bed, cab 


75¢c each, NEW 4-fr. 
$50.00; FORD TRUCK with 
and high racks, $200; brood- 
frames, 2c; excluders, 20c; top screens, etc. 
A good congenial man, not afraid of work, 
may work out all or part of above by clearing 
brush land in a healthful mountain section of 
California. C. Alexander, Box 55, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 


HIVES, 


FOR SALE—100 10-lb. pail cases, new, in 
flat, at 35¢e each; 25 2-lb. square package bee 
shipping cages used once, good shape, 25c 
each; will trade above for Lobee honey pump, 
%-inch complete, and two or three burner Per- 
fection oil stove, or 500 one-half depth extract 
ing frames in flat and 500 No. 1 44x4%x1% 
beeway sections. Harry R. Fisher, 303 South 
8th St., Montrose, Col. 


PU UULADENUAN EEN ENON NAT 


BEES AND QUEENS 


eunenrecenneensnseseeneensnrensnnenensonenee 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 


cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

SEE large ad on page 258 of this issue. W 
C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 

QUEEN BEES in season, $1.00 each. Gray- 
don Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

QUEEN BEES in season, $1.00 each. Au- 
tauga Apiaries, Autaugaville, Ala. 

PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 

PACKAGE bees by return mail. See ad page 
261. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES—See larger ad on page 
265, or write for prices. John A. Williams, 


Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, IT’S PHELPS. C. 
W. Phelps & Son, Birmingham, N. Y. See our 


advertisement on page 253. 





HAVE you tried the famous Carolina ‘queenst 
If not, write for circular. Carolina Bee Co., 








W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, S. C. 
LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 


W. Yates, 15 


BEES FREE DELIVERY and prompt ser 
vice. See advertisement on page 271 for prices. 
etc. The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 


Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 














FOR SALE—Italian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 queens, 
$10.00. W. W. Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Green- 


ville, Ala. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


ONE OF THE BEST bee outfits and loca- 
tions in America for sale. On state trunk high- 
way. Room for 2000 colonies. Address P. O. 
Box 145, Oconomoc, Wisconsin. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—160 colonies bees, $3.50 to 
$5.50, 10-frame hives heavy with honey. Cer- 
tificate of health furnished. Homer Rose, 1711 
Riverside Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo 


BEES AND QUEENS—2-]b. pkg. of bees 


vith young Italian queen, $2.75; 3-lb. pkg., 
$3.65 in quantities. See my lar rge ad on page 
255 HL. E. Graham, Cameron, Box 666, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, _the kind that gets 
the honey. 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 
$75.00 per 100. Write for price on package 
bees. Sam Foley, R. F. D. No. 3, Greenville, 
Ala 


CERTIFIED Italian bees, 150 full colonies 
of this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 26 years under STATE super- 
vision. Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johnstown, 
Me. a 


IMPORTED three-banded Italian queens. 
Very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100. $75.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. G. E. 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


BOOKED TO CAPACITY until May 20. 
Two-pound packages with queens shipped be 
tween May 20 and June 10, $3.00 each, any 
number. The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, 
Prop., Crowville, La 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala 


LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to June 
5. After June 5, $1.00 each. Packages and 
nuclei. Introduction insured. Send for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


HOLLOPETER’S ‘‘Bred for business’’ un- 
tested Italian queens, light three-banded stock, 
ready June 1, $1.00 each. Write for circular. 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa Commercial 
queen-breeder continuous from 1911. 


BARGAINS in bees for spring delivery 
Finest Golden Italian queens, hybrid workers. 
Astonishing saving in price. Get my square 
deal offer by mail. Iron-clad guarantee. Spen- 
cer Bee Farms, 2436 Fern St., New Orleans, 
La. 


MOTT’S NORTHERN-BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS for 21 years. Selected queens only. 
Return any not pleasing. You're the judge. 
April and May, $1.25; June, $1.00; tested, 
$2.00. See free list. E. E. Mott & Son, Glen- 
wood, Mich 


BIGGEST and best package now offered 
two frames with brood and honey, two pounds 
bees and one untested queen, $5.00. 20 per 
cent books order for May delivery. All bees 
shipped with health certificate attached. L. J. 
Bond, Big Bend, La. 
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THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Package 
bees. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.50; 100, $75.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each. 
Write for price list on package bees. Safe ar 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, about 
May 1, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; 
tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. Write for 
prices on package bees. No disease. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction ‘ree Sam Hin- 
shaw, Randleman, N. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies healthy Italian 
bees in standard movable-comb hives. In 
spected by the New York State bee inspector 
and certitied to be free of disease. Wintering 
in cellar nicely at the Model Apiary of D. W 
Trescott, Conesus, N. Y. 


ST. ROMAIN high quality golden and three- 
banded Italian queens and bees are now ready 
for April lst delivery. Now from June Ist on 
there will be an attractive price on queens and 
package bees. Write for prices on same. John 
St. Romain, Marksville, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, about 
May 1, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each, last fall’s rearing; tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. D. T. Gaster, R. F 
D. No. 2, Randleman, N.C. 


PLACE your order with me for Golden Ital 
ian queens that are bred for business as well! 
as for good color and gentleness. State in 
spected for health, delivered safe. Untested, 
$1.05 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c each. 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, R. F. D 
No. 2, N. C. 

FOR SALE—Nine colonies of Italian bees 
in 10-frame hives; 14 supers, regular size, 
with good combs, 8 hive-bodies with empty 
frames, 10 comb-honey supers, 4%4x4%. Cer 
tificate of inspection furnished. Write for 
prices. A. C. Meyer, 191 Spring St., Glovers 
ville, N. Y. 

“BUY ITALIAN bees from shipper farthest 
north. Get hardy stock and save expressage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20. years’ experierce. 
Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00; 
select tested, $6.00. Orders booked for spring 
delivery by 8S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park 
Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1 un 
tested queen, $1.00, ready about May 20; 1 
tested queen, $2.00, ready about June 20. 
These queens are fine ones and will please 
When orders can not be filled in six days, 
money returned unless otherwise ordered. J. F. 
Michael, Winchester, R. F. D. No. 1, Ind. 


HERE is a good buy! The ‘‘old reliable’’ 
3-frame nuclei, with untested queens. The 
kind that delivers so well. From the same old 
shipper in eastern Ga., that I bought of a 
year ago. Ten or more at only $4.50 each. 
Safe delivery. Health certificate. Wired foun- 
dation. Address E. D. Townsend, Loreauville, 
La., ‘‘Where the good queens come from.’ 


PACKAGE BEES CHEAP. I have purchased 
250 colonies of hybrid and black bees and 
will sell them in combless packages contain 
ing two and one-half pounds of bees with 
young purely mated Italian queens for $3.25 
per package, or $300 per 100; without queens, 
deduct $1.00. Baughn Stone, Clarksville, Tex- 
as, Box 444. 


The following have been bonded as breeders 
of queens and package bees until January 1, 
1927: J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.; C. B. Banks 
ton, Buffalo, Texas; T. W. Burleson, Waxa 
hachie, Texas; Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N. Y.; J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga.; - 
J. Scott, Crowville, La.; Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Ala. Surety Department of the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League, Colin P. Camp 
bell, Attorney-in-Fact, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. J. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


HONEY GIRL strain bees and queens, April 
ist delivery. 1 to 9 2-lb. packages, $3.00 with 
untested queen and one frame of brood; 10 
or over, $2.80. $1.00 more for each additional 
frame of brood or pound of bees. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Untested queens, 70c. Discount on 
larger lots. All prices f. o. b. Hamburg. T. A. 
Planche, Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei for 1926. 
The big, bright hustling kind (the kind that 
gets the honey). Satisfied customers every- 
where. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
for $10.00; $75.00 per 100; tested, $2.00 each. 
['wo-frame nuclei with queen, $4.50 each; 10 
or more, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Ek. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


BEES, BEES, BEES. I have the bees and 
equipment, backed by 15 years of beekeeping 
experience and selective breeding to supply 
your wants with 3-banded Italians. Begin ship 
ping April 10. Two-pound packages with 
queen, $4.00 each; 6, $3.75 each; 12 or more, 
$3.50 each. Select untested queen, $1.00 each; 
12, $10.00. P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala 


SEE our prices on page 262 of this issue 
My bees are situated on the great Ocmulgee 
River swamp. I know they will fill your hives, 
for they fill mine. Several hundred colonies to 
draw from. A day in my apiaries of black 
bees would make you think they are what 
Caucasians are claimed to be as to gentleness 
and honey getting. A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. 
I have been building up this strain for the last 
22 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best of the market. Health certifi 
eate goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested 
queen, $1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 
on $10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 


IF you want good clean bees, prompt ser- 
vice and fair treatment let me fill your order, 
large or small Can begin shipping real early. 


The date is up to you. Two pounds Italian 
bees with or without comb brood, $2.75; 3 
pounds bees, $3.50. Queens at $1.00 each. 


Golden or three-banded. Have six yards to 
draw from. Have never had any kind of dis- 
ease F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI—1 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.50; 1 3-Ib. pkg. 


with queen, $4.50; 2-frame nucleus with one 


extra pound of bees, all for $4.50; 1 un- 
tested queen, $1.00; daughter of breeding 
queen, $2.75; breeding queens, $5.25. I guar- 


antee safe delivery. No diseases. 10 per cent 
with order, balance before shipping. L. E. 
Perkins, Jr., Freeport, Ohio 


5 to 150 strong colonies Italian bees. Best 
strains, lots of brood and stores, standard ten- 
frame equipment, good condition, from yards 
free of disease, inspector’s certificate if de- 
sired. Am overstocked, so here is your chance 
to get something good at a cheap price. Lloyd 
W. Smith, Madison, N. J., or 56 William St., 
New York City. P. S.—I want a country-bred 
beeman for season 1926. 


BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND BEES. April delivery, 2-Ib 
combless with untested queen, sugar syrup 


feed, $4.00 each: 5 or more,-$3.85. SPECIAL 
2-lb. bees, frame emerging brood, queen intro 
duced and laying, $4.75; 5 or more, $4.65. 
Queens, $1.25 each. Write for quantity prices 
on bees and queens. State health certificate. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Tu- 
pelo Apiaries, Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Mor- 
gan, Prop. 
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TRY ‘‘Dalton’s Introduced-Laying-En-route 
to-You’’ Queens with packages. 2 Hoffman 
frames brood, bees, and honey; two additional 
pounds bees shaken in. Queen introduced and 
laying as she travels. All Italians. Best and 
biggest package in south. 20 per cent books for 
May delivery. Send for December Association 
publication, giving Louisiana certified adver- 
tising of bees and packages. Jes Dalton, Bor 
delonville, La. 


ITALIAN bees and queens, Honey Girl 
strain. 2 lbs. bees with queen, $3.25 per 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $3.10 each; 25 or more, 
$3.00 each; 3 lbs. bees, with queen, $4.25 per 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 or more, 
$4.00 each. 4 lbs. bees, with queen, $5.25 per 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, 
$5.00 each. 15 per cent books your order. Bal 
ance before shipping date. Guarantee safe ar- 
rival. Certificate of inspection furnished with 
each shipment. Highest quality. Prompt ser- 
vice. Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 
~ HERE is a good buy for the one that did 
not buy early during winter. 500 5-lb. pack- 
ages with two frames of brood and honey with 
selected untested queen in each package, $6.50. 
250 of the above packages will be delivered 
April 10 to May 10; the others May 10 and 
later. Deduct 5 per cent for shipment after 
May 20. Stock, light three-banded bees and 
queens. We issue government health certificate 
with each shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
So as not to delay your order we will ask that 
you remit in full. Central Louisiana Apiaries, 
Hamburg, La. 


TO PROSPECTIVE 





PACKAGE BEE BUY- 








ERS—I ship early and the size package that 
makes surplus honey—three standard Root 
frames, brood and honey, three pounds bees, 
with a good three-banded Italian queen intro 
duced, $5.40 each; 25 packages or more, 
$5.25. Should you want a different size pack- 


age write and tell me what you want. I must 

ship in early spring as I have other work. My 

bees are free from disease. The oldest shipper 

from the South. If you are interested in two 

frame nuclei, advise. Have a special price. L. 

C. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 
; ; nit 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


HUNEeentaceetueesenonnneenensnnengennne Coeensenenrerecensennenty 





WANTED 
Morris, Minn. 
WANTED—One-inch 
Mellon, Pasadena, Calif. 

EXTRACTOR wanted with wide pockets, 
hand power and revérsible. Nic Klein, Hud- 
son, lowa ; 

WANTED—Reversible extractor, 2 or 4 
frame, must be in good condition. Ralph An 
derson, Red Wing, Minn. 
SHUNUOUOUOUEQUUUUUOUONUUUUUUONENUANUUUAEEENELOGEEUOSAGN0S4004000000404000002 00000 040004000 0G QGUHOUUUUUHUooUUUouauaauuuiniitt 


HELP WANTED 


Power extractor. Morehouse, 


honey pump. H. OC. 





WANTED—One experienced helper in pack- 
age and queen business. Work commences at 
once. Give age, weight, salary expected, etc. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 

WANTED—Young man with some experience 
with bees to work in small apiary and poul- 
try farm. No farming or other stock. State sal- 
ary expected. John W. James, Henrietta, N. Y. 

HELP WANTED—Can use help in our ex- 
tensive queen and package business and wish 
to hear from interested parties giving age, 
weight, experience, and wages expected. Lake 
Shore Apiaries, Covington, La. 





WANTED—Two young men for the coming 
season to learn the bee business Must be 
healthy and willing. Write for further par 
ticulars. W. I. Holtermann. Send inquiries to 
Foster & Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., Can 


(More Classified Advertisements on page 260.) 
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oe You are within Fourth Postal Zone from Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 





ANYWHERE IN ¢ DISTRIBUTED 
IA, NEB, §.D, KAN. Be@@ware’’ ‘near you 





 s eS H. J. Pfifimer..... ...-Emmetsburg, Ia. 
2 Yl CANADA Harry A. Pease.......0- Shenadoah, Ia. 
- wo. - SQ a aaa Langdon, Ia. 
L. A. Michaelsen......... Holstein, Ia. 
. Bruns Seed Oo.......... Davenport, Ia. 
Orville B. Rogers.......... Newell, Ia 
G. A. Ohmert & Son...... Dubuque, Ia. 
J. W. Bittenbender.......Knoxville, Ia 
Hamilton Seed Co.....Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Bert A. Brown, Box 421.Des Moines, Ia. 
Breaers & Sons........ Lawrence, Kan. 
Mm Miche beeen vcewons Ottawa, Kan 
The Collins Apiaries, E. 6th Ave., 
Emporia, Kan. 
: Boyd Hdwe Co........Columbus, Nebr. 
Farmers Supply Co.. ..++Laurel, Nebr. 
= >  .4a>**_ Page, Nebr. 
. van cs Gunn Seed Co........... Lincoln, Nebr 
KANSRS———— 99 oe Johnson Seed o..... Grand Island, Nebr. 
| Wy Kearney Hdwe. Co...... Kearney, Nebr. 
r T ———} —“ Newton Hwde. Co....... Orchard, Nebr. 
NY reas | ARKANSAS \7 er eer Randolph, Nebr. 
| OmLanona Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co....Madison, S. D 
Se E. I. Underwood... . Willow — SS Dp 
—— Lothrops Nursery....... Aberdeen, 8. D. 
LOOK AT THIS MAP. Smith Hdwe| Co...... Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
WHA AN WE SE Sb Wdsccsacues Armour, 8. D. 
. sean T DOES IT ME ? ' Dakota Honey Co........ Scotland, S. D 
Nearly every beekeeper in Ia., Nebr., S. D., N. M. Bratton Merc. Co Newell. S. D 
and Kan. is within the third postal zone of Garney Seed Co... : ” Yankton F s. D. 
Sioux City, Ia. This means rapid service and Fr. D panne Ay hah Grindstone, 8 D. 
prompt answering of all inquiries. R. H. Dunbar. .....- Chamberlain, 8S. D. 
G B LE Dl, A cerencceee as Monroe, 8. D. 
. . WIS COMPANY, M. W. Thompson........ Toronto, S. D. 
Sioux City, Iowa. Peoples Flour & Feed Co. .Mitchell, S. D. 








ANYWHERE IN ¢6 33 DISTRIBUTED 
THE NORTHEAST  eeeware NEAR YOU 





‘ a 
Y 4 . Eugene Converse....... Litchfield, Conn. 
Allen Latham.......Norwichtown, Conn. 
6 See Chicopee, Mass. 
; a’ F. C. Howard..... ....Stoneham, Mass. 
\s Rawson, Box 176....Pittsfield, Mass. 
ee ee Campello, Mass. 
RB. B. Dunning..........-. Bangor, Me. 
fe! " ” Saar Lebanon, N. H. 
‘ L. D. Bragg. veepes ch oa ae 
J. F. Garretson. oa oe Bound Brook, N. J. 
x, C. M. Wilson, College Ave., Elmira, N. Y 
7 > PA Canandaigua, N. Y 
| GC, W. We. ccs cses Canastota, N. Y 
: | Charles Stewart .. .Johnstown, N. Y 
° } Thomas Coverdale...... Leicester, N. Y 
/ ALR. Simmons... Livingston, N. Y. 
/ ee PP Scotia, N. Y. 
/ Arthur J. Wilson, Rt. 1, Hammond, N. Y. 
/ Bee BNNs coke save Monroe, N. Y 
N. L. Stevens..... Venice Center, N. Y 
Gy a SS oe Bee ebe Cattaraugus, N. Y 
A. R. Harvey........Mt. Morris, N. Y 
F. B. —— bob ntkagna Rushville, N. Y 
ay s Elevator Co.Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
‘ LOOK AT THI THIS MAP. & = Merwin. .Prattsville, N. Y. 
¢ WHAT DOES IT MEAN? W. Po. | errr Millville, Pa. 


Nearly every beekeeper in the Northwest is +9 7 Schell maw. Co..... oman ag 
within the third postal zone of Albany, N. Y. J. 6. ‘ae dies . ‘Gocing Ran. Pa. 
This means rapid service and prompt an Gi Se RRR. = Bm Pa. 
swering of all inquiries. West Apollo Milling Co...... Apollo, Pa. 


, G B LEWIS COMPANY Anderson Hdw. Co..New Bethlehem, Pa. 
’ 10 TIVOLI 8ST., ALBANY, N. y.’ 











SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE FRONT COVER PAGE. 
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Did Whe Recshit Muth’s 
New 1926 Catalog? 
It’s Free 


The Catalog Contains: 
Feb. 18, 1926. . ; 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Latest developments in supplies. 


Cincinnati, O. New method of packing foundation. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed 


you will find a small or- | Money saving prices on supplies. 


der. I would send a lar-| Method of introducing package bees. 
ger one but my wants 


are few. I wish to say a How to prevent stings. 


word concerning your} Profit from your bees. 
catalog. It is the best 


one I have ever seen. Early inspection. 


Any beginner or com-| How to prevent robbing. 
mercial beekeeper can 


get a lot of good infor-| Using non-sagging foundation. 
mation on the care of Swarm prevention. 
“aa Hiving a swarm. 
Andrew Klotz, Foul brood prevention and cure. 
Gowanda, N. Y. Laying Workers 
Packing extracted honey. 
Selling Extracted honey. 
Packing comb honey. 
Selling comb honey. 
Melting old comb. 
We are paying 43c per Fall feeding. 
pound in trade for bee Winter protection for bees. 


supplies or 40c in cash Hore is a real text book covering these 
for nice yellow bees- items and many others. It is free for the 
wax delivered to Cin- asking. Secretaries of beekepers’ associa- 
cinnati. Write for ship- tions should send us a list of their mem- 
bers and we will send one of these valu- 

















Beeswax 


Ti to to sss sss ss 


ping tags. able books to each one. 
The Fred W. Muth Co. | 
“The Best for Less” ; 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio : 
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48 Yrs. Old and Good Today 


No better hives can be made---- Buy Root Hives for economy 


’ have some hives that came from Root’s 48 years ago. They 


are good yet, and am using them now.” -- 


C. E. Brydle. ] 





“QUALITY THAT LASTS” 








‘*T have kept bees, it will 
be 50 years the 27th of 
next June. Have always 
used Root’s goods. I have 
some hives that came 
from Root’s 48 years ago. 
They are good yet and 
am using them now. I 
have been getting my 
supplies of the Theilmann 
Seed Company, Erie, Pa. 
My first bees came from 
Root’s when he had a lit- 
tle shop out back of his 
house and a few hives out 
in the yard and a grape- 
vine by each one of 
them.’’——-C E. Brydle, 
McKean, Pa 








The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. | 


Unretouched photograph of 
hive corner after 25 years 





of constant use. 





ine 
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‘*Every hive in the yard 
is a ten-frame Langstroth 
hive of Root make. The 
Excelsior covers have 
been in constant use 
for 19 years as have most 
of the hives and Danzen- 
baker bottoms, some of 
which are of old style 
made with the % bottoms. 
All have been kept well 
painted during that time.’’ 
D. L. Woodward, Clarks- 
ville, N. Y. 
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A. I. ROOT’S STORY O HIS OWN LIFE 
(Continued from page 247.) 
often did, we had to shake the cage 
about to make them fly out until the 
finger of the scale would show exactly 
the weight wanted. 

I found that pound or half pound pack- 
agts of bees containing queens should 
not be released on old combs unless there 
was among them at least one comb con- 
taining unsealed brood, otherwise there 
is quite a danger of the bees decamping 
before the queen begins to lay. There- 
fore, I advised in the July number, 1882, 
that if the beekeeper receiving such 
shipments of bees had no bees of his 
own and could get none of near neigh- 
bors, he would do well to buy at least 
one comb of brood with the first lot of 
bees. After that, there would be at least 
one comb to spare containing young lar- 
vae so necessary to hold any of those 
little colonies. 

Sending bees in pound packages be- 
came a flourishing business in 1881, fol- 
lowing the very severe winter when so 
many bees were lost. I found that I 
could not continue sending them out at 
the old prices, and was therefore obliged 
to charge $2.00 a pound in June. 

With abundance of ventilation, candy, 
and plenty of water, bees were shipped 
safely to Texas and even to California in 
the combless packages. I put a water 
bottle in every package. I found that 
wirecloth was needed on every one of the 
six sides of the package. 
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Phelps F amous 
Golden Queens 


Forty-five years of production, elimination, 
and selection has evolved a strain of queens as 
good as any, excelled by none. GENTLE, PRO- 
LIFIC, HONEY-GATHERERS. 


Untested, $2 each, six for $10; $18.00 a 
dozen. Tested, $5 each. Breeders, $10 and $20. 


TRY THEM 


C. W. PHELPS & SON 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Imperial Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Our queens are long-lived, hardy, and pro- 
lific, due to select breeding, and are producers 
of bees which our friends term the Greatest 
Hustlers of the Southwest. We breed for qual- 
ity, not quantity. Give us a trial. Queens 
from Coffey’s never bring disappointment. Un- 
tested, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00; 25 or more, 
80¢ each. Add 50 per cent to these prices for 
tested queens. Breeders, $5.00. THE COFFEY 
8, Producers of Quality Queens, P. O. 
Box 8, Whitsett, Texas. 
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Packages on Combe 


Notice we are advertising in Gleanings 
since 1915. We have the light three- 
banded only, we ship on date promised 
or refund your money. We ship on combs 
only as we have proofs that it is better 
—it contains the natural feed. We ship 
only select young queens, All packages 
go out with a government health cer- 
tificate. All dead bees will promptly be 
replaced if proper express notation is fur 
nished. Reference, my bank, Avoyalles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. We can ship bees 
all over U. S. on combs, as we can get a 


permit. Each package contains select 
untested queen. 

10 3-Ib., 45.00 10 4-lb., $ 52.00 
25 3-lb., 103.00 25 4-lb., 127.00 
50 3-lb., 212.00 50 4-lb., 248.00 
100 3-Ib., 400.00 100 4-lb., 475.00 


5-Ib. bees, two frames of brood, and a se- 
lect tested queen, $6.50. 


20 per cent down, balance at shipping 
time. Season opens April 15. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Very best strain of Italians for March, 
April and May deliveries, at the follow- 
ing bargain prices: 





1 2lb. pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 30.00 
25 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 73.75 


50 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 142.00 
100 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 275.00 


1 3-lb. pkg. with Italian queen 4.25 
10 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 39.50 
25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 96.25 


50 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 187.50 
100 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 365.00 


Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
either the three-band or leather-colored strain 
with each package without extra cost. I am a 
shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No 
disease. Very best strain of Italians that money 
can buy and that I can produce. All orders 
filled promptly on day wanted or your money 
back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I 
especially appreciate orders from my old cus 
tomers, and will always give you the same 
prompt, honest service. 

References: Citizens National Bank of this 
place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, 
Texas, where I lived for over 15 years before 
coming here. 


| H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX. 
P. O. BOX 666 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WESTERN BEEKEEPER 


HIVES—California Sugar, White Pine and Redwood. Hoffman Frames. 
Roct’s Honey Extractors, all regular sizes. Root Smokers, Veils and Sundry Appliances. 
Airco Foundation, Regular and Three-Ply. Root’s Section-Honey Boxes. 
Package Bees, $1.00 per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots. Queens in season at standard prices. 











Beeswax wanted at highest market price. Can also use orange, sage, clover, and 
thistle honey. Write for complete catalog. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 
LOS ANGELES, Box 240, Arcade Station. SAN FRANCISCO, 52-54 Main St. 























‘| You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 1 
H market price, or we will allow a little more in exchange for supplies. | 





























i Write for our terms and prices. 
S64 9? 
falcon : 
Supplies-Queens~Foundation 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
Ask for catalog. “Booklet, «Simplified Socheoping for Beginners,’’ free. : 





LOCKHART’S SILVER-GRAY CARNIOLANS 


Forty-two years of experience breeding this wonderful race of bees. Thirty-eight years a breeder 
and importer of queens. They are very hardy, gentle, prolific, great honey gatherers and build- 
ers of very white combs; use mostly wax in place of propolis; not inclined to rob like Italians; 
winter extra well and build up quickly in the spring. Prices of queens for April, May, and June: 
Untested queens, $1.50 each; 6, $1.45 each; 12, $1.40 each; 25, $1.25 each; 50 or more, $1 each. 
Select untested queens, $2.00 each; 6, $1.80 each; 12, $1.75 each; 25, $1.60 each; 50 or more, 
$1.50 each Tested queens, $3.00 each. Select tested, $5.00. Breeding queens, $10.00 to $25.00 
Prices of queens for July to November: Untested queens, $1.00 each; 6, 95c each; 12, 90c¢ each; 
25, 80c¢ each; 50 or more, 75c¢ each. Select untested queens, $1.50 each; 6, $1.45 each; 12, $1.40 
each; 25, $1.25 each; 50 or more, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in United 
States and Canada. No foul brood here. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK 
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~ SOUR HONEY DEPT. > 








This is the winter worst onto me and 
Ab as was ever known. Here it is now 
past the middle of March and no letup. 
it’s so cold you can’t think of fishin even 
if you warnt up top of a lumber pile with 
the wind blowin thru your pants and also 
under pants like a cyclone. Ab says too 
there aint no chance now of a early run 
of black suckers up the creek and maybe 
no sucker run atall this spring. Aijint 
that turrible! Most years me and Ab 
gets some comfort in February sayin 
praps there’ll be a early run of black 
suckers next month, meanin March. So 
there aint no hope anywheres for awhile 
yet anyways, and our financial all goin 
thru our wives just to pay for things. 
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CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
Patents»: Counsel of The A. I Root Co. 


HIDEK AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sample Ranger bicycle. 
Ehipgedon approval, express prepaid, 
Make big money. Many models, $21.50 up. 
Easy pay’ts. Write today forspecial offer. 
MEAD Cycle Co. Dept.s-158 CHICAGO 


Beekeepers’ Supplies for 1926 


Begin the season right, Buy early and 
good quality of hives, sections, Three- 
ply foundation, etc. We carry Root’s 
goods of high quality in stock that are 
mostly in demand by the average bee- 
keeper. Can fill orders promptly. Bees- 
wax wanted. Send for our free catalog. 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 








But there’s one thing I aint so all fired 
(Continued on page 261.) 





Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS #®®22 FOR... 
Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
l-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 

REENVI 


E. A. SIMMONS - - LLE, ALABAMA 

















Talking Queens pg 


Queens—Untested, any number, $1.00 each until May 10th; after, $1.00 each, or $10 per 
dozen; $85 per 100. Breeding queens, none better, each $5.00, or with a nucleus of her own 
bees, $8.00. Service guaranteed for one season. 

Bees—Two-pound package of bees and queens, each $3.60. Three-pound package of bees and 
queen, each, $4.60. 5 per cent discount on 100 or more packages. No bees shipped C. O. D. 
or by parcel post. 10 per cent books your order, balance ten days before shipment. Bees fed 
in transit on the best sugar syrup. There is no disease; health certificate with every shipment. 
| breed only the light three-banded Italians. 


W. H. LAWS, Box 505, WHARTON, WHARTON COUNTY, TEXAS 


Shipper of Bees and Queens since 1889. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 23 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 


= QUEENS 


Miller’s Old Reliable Three-Banded Italians have a reputation. Give them 
a trial. We are prepared to take care of your orders for the season. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Circular free. 

Untested: 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.00. Tested: 1, $2.50; 6, $14; 12, $27.00. 
Select Untested: 1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Select Tested, $3.00 each. 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 C Street, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 





We gaan a cent Oe. 
cone. Plain and Lithorseort 
cans. Plain and L - 
ed cans of all descri 





WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED i556 

















WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
~~ ms. Baskets 


and Crates at 
DISCOUNTS. 


Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


That secure highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
.f Price List illustrating and 
“a describing our line, and 

obtain your Berry Baskets 
WINTER 


| The Berlin Ffuit Box Co., 








THE NEW ROBINSON FEEDER 


ing this journal. 


9 
Morton ‘Geove, Tu. 





Absolutely the most nat- 
ural and profitable feed- 
er ever invented. Write 
for particulars, mention- 


The Robinson Mfg. Co., 
Box 94, 


April, 1926 


New England 


beekeepers can find a full line of supplies 
here at all times. Send your orders in early 
and be prepared for a good season. Nearly all 
supplies can now be sent by parcel post, sav- 
ing you time and money. Send for catalog. 


H. H. JEPSON 


Medford, 55 Mass. 


237 Park St. 








Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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Superior Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Delivered 


Two-pound packages, with queen, 1-4, $4.60; 
5-15, $4.45; 16-24, $4.25; 25-49, $4.10; 50 
and up, $3.85. 

Queens: 1-99, 80c; 


100 and up, 70c. 
No disease, 


satisfactory service guaranteed 


W. C. SMITH & CO., CALHOUN, ALABAMA. 




















Personal Queens, 


Carefully Raised 


ARE ALWAYS BETTER 
Good untested, one grade, $1.00 ea. 


50 untested ............... $45.00 
100 untested 


D. W. HOWELL 


SHELLMAN - - GEORGIA 

















Package | Bees 


Best Italian Stock 
2-pound package .......$2.50 
1926 queen ............ $1.00 


Guaranteed delivery. 











Free circular. 


The Loveitt Honey Co. 
602 N. 9th Av., Phoenix, Ariz. 


























| > 
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PACKAGE BEES 


No drones shipped, no disease, 
full weight and fed while in tran 
sit on the best of sugar syrup. 








Not as cheap as advertised by 





some, but when service and qual- 
ity are considered, with a guaran- 
tee that is a guarantee, then write 


T. W. Burleson 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


“QUEENS 


THE SHAW LINE-BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 























All queens bred in full colonies from the 
best selected breeders selected for prolificness, 
productiveness, gentleness, and beauty. None 
but the best of drones in the yard. Breeding 
done by men of reliability, Hy. Ramsey, 
seventeen years a queen-breeder, and Dr. Guy 
A. Shaw, a queen-breeder because he loves it 

gave him his start in life—a physician with 
a reputation, President of the Bank of Lor- 
eauville, twice Mayor of his town, Chairman 
of the Good Roads committee, President of 
the Drainage Board, a farmer growing sugar 
cane, rice, cotton, corn, hay, hogs, and cattle, 
all under his direct supervision. 

Season’s queens, $1 “se —— $2.00; 
very best for breeding, $ 


SHAW & RAMSEY 


LOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA. 


We Know Our’ 


Quality Queens 


Would be Your Choice IF-- 


If you knew what our customers KNOW— 
If you could see how our queens are reared— 


If we could convince you that our queens 
are from a very good honey-gathering strain— 


the 





If you knew that after a trial order there 
would be no IF’S. 

Queens Untested—1 to 9, $1.25; 10 to 24, 
$1.15. 

Two-pound package bees with a ‘‘Quality 


Queen,’’ 1 to 9, $5.00; 10 to 24, $4.75. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 


BOX 703. WESLACO, TEXAS. 
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Jensen’s 


BEES AND QUEENS do give results. Noth- 
ing spared to turn out the very best. Years of 
experience with honest effort to please. Your 
satisfaction is the basis of our success. 


We are fully responsible, and able to carry 
out our agreements. Furnish as good hustling 
stock of Pure Three-banded Italians as it is 
possible to produce. Ship you young bees, very 
few of which have ever been afield. Queens 
fresh from our own queen-yards, of pure breed- 
ing, and reared by best methods. 

Don’t delay ordering if you want to be as- 
sured desired dates. Don’t judge our products 
by price only. They will stand the test. 

2-lb. packages with untested queen, 1 to 25, 
$3.50 each; upward, $3.00 each. 

3-lb. packages with untested queens, 1 to 25, 
$4.50 each; upward, $4.00 each. 

2-frame nuclei, young tested queens, $4.50. 

3-frame nuclei, young tested queens, $5.50; 
lots of 25 up, deduct 50c each. 


‘‘OUR PRIDE’’ QUEENS 


Untested, 1-10, $1.10; 11-25, $1.00; 26-50, 
90c; 51-100, 80c; all upward, 75c each. One 
grade of untested only, the best we know how 
to produce, and every one must be O. K. Tested, 
$1.50, each. Breeders, $5.00. 


We guarantee pure mating of queens, safe 


arrival in good condition of everything we 
ship, and freedom from disease. Health cer- 
tificate with every shipment; also all other 


papers necessary to expedite delivery. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss 





Special Package 


Two and one-half pounds of bees with select 
purely mated Italian queen, prepaid to your 
express office if in U. S. A. proper, for $5.50. 

TO CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS: The 
eight years I have shipped bees to many por 
tions of Canada with 100 per cent safe deliv- 
eries. 


past 


Package bees in Lewis combless shipping 
cases, fed on sugar syrup. 


Nuclei on combs drawn from Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation or Root’s Three-ply. About the 
bees, they will show you more than I can tell. 
Try a few packages along with any others on 
the market, and see for yourself. 


2-pound package, $3.00; three-pound pack- 


age, $4.00; 2-frame nucleus, $3.00; three 
frame nucleus, $4.00. Add price of queen, 
$1.00. 

Queens shipped loose among the bees or 


caged, as you direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No disease. See March ad. 


Baughn Stone 


P. O. BOX 444. CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS 
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WANTED—-Strong, active, clean young man 
for season of 1926 to work in our Michigan 
apiaries. A good place to learn the bee busi 
ness and a permanent place for the right 
man. Board furnished. State age, height, 
weight, experience, if any, and wages ex 
pected in first letter. Address David Running, 
Sumterville, Ala. 





Mn 


ul VA 


SITUATION WANTED 








YOUNG man seeks position in apiary in 
United States. Some experience 8S. McGillivray, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont., Can. 

EXPERIENCED beekeeper wants bees on 
shares. What have you, with privilege of 
buying! Will work by month. W. H. Fanning, 


1207 Hall St., Elmira, N. Y. 


MUM mr 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 


in Britain and the only international bee-re- 
view in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Speci- 


men copy free from the publishers. Send us a 
posteard today. It is well worth your little 
trouble. The Apis Olub, Benson, Oxon, England. 
SOU LEE LCCC 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 








WANTED—A four-frame extractor. Frank 
Rasmussen, Greenvile, Mich. 
EIGHTEEN unbound back volumes of 


Gleanings for $12. 


STEVENS 25 


Nic Klein, Hudson, Iowa. 


rim-fire rifle, new, Oliver oil 


burner. Want extracted honey. James Wheeler, 
Maroa, IIl. 

NORTHERN Michigan white honey in new 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. L. House, 
Stambaugh, Mich. 

FINE quality white clover comb, graded 
fair. Priced right and carefully packed. W. L 


Ritter, Genoa, Ill. 


SELLING OR TRADE—10-frame bodies, 
typewriter, cream separator. Hickory Shade 
Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—35 _ second hand Alexander 
feeders, good as new for use, 15¢ each. 
Cox, Sloansville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4000 Ibs. choice clover extract 
ed honey in the granulated form. F. E. Schriv- 
er, Grafton, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 50-lb. box Dadant's wired 
comb foundation for shallow extracting frames 


Price $42.00 Theo. Koebler, Jr., Warrens, 
is. 
BRIGHT Italian bees and queens. Write 


for reduced prices on comb or combless pack- 
ages and queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. 
Stevenson, Westwega, La. 


FOR SALE—Fancy white clover comb hon- 
ey, $6.25 for 32-section case, with glass front. 
No. 1 white clover comb, $1.00 less per case. 
Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 


HOUSE, farm and apiary of 400 colonies 
of bees for sale with full equipment at West 


Berne, N. Y. The 1925 crop of honey was 22, 
000 pounds. Price $7000, $5000 down, $2000 
later The bees were free from disease in 


1925, and 
nished at 
Berne, N 


inspector's certificate will be fur- 
time of sale. H. ©. Lane, 





West | Connersville - - - - 


BEE CULTURE 


QUEENS 


90c each, $9.50 a dozen. Fifty or more queens, 
70c each. Pure-bred Italians. Famous three- 
banded stock. Quality and service that draw 
permanent patronage. Cheaper in price. Higher 
in quality. Queens absolutely guaranteed 


G. H. MERRILL APIARIES, Piedmont, 8. 8. C. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE Jona St £00 “yg says 

c i ova anc om 

BACTORY DIRECT Illinois. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
We P THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


SS. » Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 
GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


Untested queens, $1.00 each Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


10¢ TO 15¢c PER POUND ON 
Save FOUNDATION. 


We make the finest CYPRESS bee hives 
at the lowest prices. Write now for free 
1926 catalog. 

GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, 


Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—tThis is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, 


April, 1926 












LA. 


bright in color 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 one colony on test produced 100 Ibs 
straight red clover comb honey. Write 
literature. 


for our 


PRICES FOR 1926—Untested, 1, $1.50; 6, 
$8.00; 12, $15.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 


GUARANTEE-——-We guarantee safe arrival in 
U. 8. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 


with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 


We guarantee all 
laying before 


Untested Queens to be 
we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Indiana 


Apri 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 257.) 

gloomed up over and that’s seein De 


muth and Jack Deyell goin around here 
with their faces longer than bootjacks 
because their bees aint had no flight 
since Jan. 18. To see them two beekeepin 
highbrows at the time this is bein writ 
you would say they themselves had worse 
stomach akes than they think their bees 
has got. If their bees has got any worse 
than these two humans has the end is 
near. They go mumblin around to 
each other about what if they don’t get 
a cleansin flight awfyl quick it’ll be all 
up with em and praps the bees’ vitality 
is all gone by now anyways. That winter 
quiessants of Demuth’s is now mostly 
knocked into a cocked hat. They know 
my bees aint restless none from over 
feedin and are all used to the cold by 
this time, and so them two can hardly 
stan it to see me restin so easy. The 
laugh is all on the other foot right now, 
and when I open up my hives next month 
[’ll bet them two smart beekeepin alecs 
eant be found where I ean talk to em 
before fourth of July. I can hardly wait 
now till I open up my hunger-winter re 
sistants and hunt them two highbrows 
out and say to em: Mr. Demuth, Mr. 
Deyell, do you gents mind steppin across 
the railroad tracks to my place and 
(Continued on page 263.) 
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Package Bees 


by return mail 





If you have ordered package bees 
and queens and received them geveral 
days or weeks after they were prom- 


ised, and none too good quality at that, 
you can appreciate the value of really 
prompt service and the highest quality. 
The best service and quality are as 
sured when you send your order to us. 
Why not pay a little more and avoid 
disappointment and loss? 


1 2-lb. package, $3.75; 1 3-lb. pack 
age, $4.75, f. o. b. Montgomery 
Untested queens, $1.25 each. Write 


for descriptive 
quantities. 


circular and prices on 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 


J. M. Cutts & Son 
R. F. D. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


Ps 
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BEE CULTURE 


Knight’s Bees 


and Queens 


PURE THREE-BANDED LEATHER-COLOR 
ED ITALIANS, GENTLE AND THE BEST 
HONEY-GATHERERS. 


Shipments begin —_ 1st. Delivered prices, 
transportation prepaid by me, express or par- 


cel post: 
1-lb. pkg., including select young laying 
queen, $3.50. 2-lb. package including select 


young laying queen, $5.25. 3-lb. package in- 
cluding select young laying queen, $6.25. 10 
or more packages, either size, 25c per pack 
age less. If queenless package is want for 
strengthening weak colonies, deduct $1.25 per 
package. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, guaranteed 
mated to pure Italian drones, $1.25 each; five 
for $5.50; ten or more, $1.00 each. Select test- 
ed queens, $2.00. 

Ten per cent cash to book your order, bal 
ance when you advise to ship. I ship on the 
day you name. There is satisfaction in know- 
ing your bees and queens wil! arrive on time. 
Should you find a quveenless colony this spring, 
send to me for a young queen to save them. I 
will not disappoint you. No disease. Health 
certificate with each shipment. My customers 
are satisfied, and are numbered by the thou- 
sands. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 


Package Bees 


QUALITY — SERVICE 
None better at any price 
Illustrated circular free 


Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 


CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Beekeepers, have you tried the 
excellent Caucasian bee! Gray 
Caucasians are hardy, prolific, very 

gentle, and as disease-resisters and honey 
producers they are unequaled. A WORLD'S 
RECORD of 616 1-lb. sections of honey in 


one season is the achievement of a colony of 
Caucasians. We offer queens from the best 
importea and home-bred stock, bred for honey 
production. A trial will convince you of their 
merits! 

CARNIOLANS—a gray bee similar to Cau- 
casians. Equally as thrifty, winter admirably 
and build up in the spring with great rapidity 
We have the famous ofler and Ambrozic 
direct-imported strains, as well as our own 
selected stock. We have a circular ready which 
gives you full information on the above. May 
we send you one? 


W. A. HOLMBERG, CERES, CALIFORNIA. 
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po Bees and Queens | 


The best of pure three-banded Italians. 
Shipments start April 20. 


2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen .$4.75 


eee 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages............ 112.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
Five 8-Ib. packages. .....cccsseees . 27.50 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages............ 137.50 


If packages are wanted without queens de- 
duct $1.00 from the price of each package. I[n- 
certificate and all necessary papers 
to carry packages through without delay. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Express charges collect at 
destination, or if shipped by parcel post, post 
age will be added to invoice. 


spection 


Select young laying queens, 
number. Tested queens, $1.7 
ber. 


$1.00 each, any 
5 each, any num- 





No bees or queens sent C. O. D. Producing | 


package bees and queens has been our sole 
business for many years. We have passed that 
costly and dangerous experimental stage. Your 
order placed here brings highest value for the 
money invested. Write for complete informa 


tion. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


BEE CULTURE 


LOOK! 


Low Prices on Combless 
Packages 


We can still 


April, 1926 


book about 500 packages of 


black bees with pure young laying Italian 
queens at the following prices, f. o. b. Wells- 
ton, Ga., by express: 

2-pound package with queen........ $3.20 
2%-pound package with queen........ 3.70 

3-pound package with queen......... 4.20 
100 or more packages.......... 20c each less 
Queenless packages............ 75¢ each less 


Order direct from this ad. to save time. 
References: Luther Williams Bank and Trust 
Co., Dun or Bradstreet, Macon, Ga. We ship 
on candy made from invert sugar and pulver- 
ized sugar. Inspection certificate and all nec- 
essary papers to insure speedy delivery accom- 
pany each shipment. I have had years of ex- 
perience and have experienced help. Also the 
most up-to-date equipment. Booking orders 
for May delivery. 


A. J. Heard 


Wellston, Georgia 


SHIPPING POINT, BONAIRE, GA. 





who understand your needs! 


which they strive to serve you. 


IOWA 
The Wertz Seed Company, Sioux City. 
Orin Stanley, Lanomi. 


J. W. Hare, Mason City. 
Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines. 


NEBRASKA 
Carhart Lumber Co., Wayne. 
Griswold Seed Company, Lincoln. 
The Conservatory, Oshkosh. 
Rosenburg Bros., Lexington. 


EKANSAS 
A. V. Small, Augusta. 
Herschel Short, Altoona. 
J. Underwood & Sons, Lawrence. 
Claud Lane, Valley Falls. 





The A. I. Root Company, Council Bluffs. 


ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 
for WESTERN BEEKEEPERS 


To serve you most advantageously Root goods are located at 
convenient shipping centers throughout the Middle West. 
And the distributors named below are Beekeepers themselves, 


You wil! be delighted with the promptness and efficiency with 


The A. I. Root Company of lowa, Council Bluffs, lowa 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
P. J. Pooley, Mitchell. 
O. H. Clark, Newell. 
Folsland Brothers, Oldham. 
— City Imp. Co., Rapid City. 


MISSOURI 
John Nebel & Sons, High Hill. 
Springfield Seed Co., Springfield. 


P. J. Spencer, Gentry. 
F. 8S. Ludemann, Sedalia. 
Cuthbertson & Thomas, Kearney. 


KANSAS (Continued) 
O. K. Troughton, Seneca. 
Mid-West Seed Co., Kansas City, 
503 Walnut Street. 
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(Continued from page 261.) P B Al- 
lookin at some real bees? Just the ac age ees or 
thought of it is what is keepin me up 


through this awful cold March. | I di 
But I got to take back first a leetle | most mme tate 
* 
Delivery 


Ss about my revolutionizin foul-brood cure 
Shipped by express on a standard L. comb 


as what I have previous announced some 
stronger than I see now was necessary. 
This world revolutionizin foul-brood cure 
warnt so much mine anyways as it was 


of Wood J. Miller’s of Connersville, Ind., | of ae one, a ane ee when 
ian an , ave ; , | preferred. ealth certificate with each ship- 
lls- . aa eat ~~ ought to h — : all the | ment. Replacements made at once of any loss 
eredit for it. e’s a big apiary inspec- | in transit. Each package containing an un- 
20 tor and a whale of a bee man out in | tested Italian queen. Am pleased to be able to 
70 Indianny, and I don’t claim no credit of | offer these fine bees at the following very low 
2 the discovery any more prices considering stock offered: 
e88 : ’ leat : as a leetle 10 2-Ib. ....$30.0 50 3-Ib. ....2038. 
288 As I told last month it has a leetle | 59 37p° °::7%93°75 100 .lb. .,.400-00 
-~ drawback as eatin the combs when ap 50 2-lb. ....142.00 10 4-lb. .... 50.00 
st plied, but this wouldn’t have spoiled our | 100 2-Ib. ....275.00 25 4-Ib. ....123.75 
Lp discovery and promotin of it if Miller 10 ~ - ve. ae ons yt ene 
- had hung by the binder. You see he’s a ns  o speelmencpaney:» aD. 0+ ne 
nd bee inspector and says to me while lookin All but the four-pound package can be 
xX: around Root’s lumber yards on a visit chipped in combiess packages, M geesesved. 5 
h : : . , yaaa we ' not otherwise instructed, all packages of bees 
a. some time back: ‘‘I allays notice never | will be shipped on a regular Hoffman frame of 
any recurrence atall of foul brood in any — — — oo } = th o 
Ss papier ae nh Aa Bene road. 1is comb o rood is well wor e 
hives _ hat wax moths has been work little extra express charges, to give the swarm 
in in. a good start in its new home, when received. 
My mind sometimes works like light- | There is still a good stock of bees on hand and 


. f ae oe ee rae plenty of open delivery dates, and if any one 
nin at seein opportunities ,ane inven is in need of good bees at very moderate price, 
tions and I says to oncet: ‘‘Mr. Miller, | your order is solicited. 

there’s the whole s ion of the foul 

, it er Bas I : ye < all A Address the same old place. E. D. Townsend, 
rood business. and you will breed up | Loreauville, Louisiana, ‘‘Where the good 
(Continued to page 265.) queens come from.’’ 


Orders Booked Without Deposit 


Of the thousands of beekeepers who have favored us with their orders, some year after 
year, since we first started, we have found few who haven't been as honest as the days 
are long. So we are booking orders without any deposit, for we don’t believe you will 
order the bees if you do not want them; and if we had your order booked and you 
couldn’t use the bees to advantage, we wouldn't want to hold you to the order and we 
wouldn’t want your deposit. We will book your order now without cash, and if you 
want it diminished we will diminish it, and if you want it increased we will increase it, 
if possible to do so ‘ 


SEND FOR OUR 
Baby Bees 20-PAGE CIRCULAR 
— PRICES — 


Two-pound packages with queens: 1, 4.25; 5, $4.00 each; 10, $3.75 
each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 each; 100, $3.35 each. 
Three-pound packages with queens: 1, $5.25; 5, $5.00 each; 10, $4.75 
each; 25, $4.65 each; 50, $4.50 each; 100, $4.35 each. 


FREE — EXTRAS —FREE 


SUPERIOR STOCK. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FREEDOM FROM DISEASE 
BABY BEES EXTRA WEIGHT OF BEES SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEE 
YOUNG QUEENS PROMPT SHIPMENTS SERVICE 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tel. Sta. and Ship. Point, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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ast Root Service esd 


—Bee Supeucs—— =Bee Suppeuits== 
Be prepared! Buy your supplies early. Write 
your requirements and we will quote you 


We are in position to give our beekeeping friends in New York City and vicinity prompt 
service from our new location. We are one block from Leonia station on Northern Railway of 
New Jersey, ten to fifteen minutes by auto or electric line from 125th St. ferry on main road 
to points north of ferry on west side of Hudson River. 


Remember that we are at your service and will be glad to have you call on us at any time 


THE A. lL ROOT COMPANY 
121 CENTRAL AVE., BOX 82A. LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


for our 1926 catalog or send us a list of 














Root Quality Bee Supplies 
in Philadelphia 


Hives, Supers, Foundation, Smokers, Sections, 
Tools, Containers, Extractors, etc. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 


Bee SUPPUES phone Market 2433. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Root Service from (Chicago 


When you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest ship 
ping center in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade 
of goods in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean 
quickest service for you. Write for our new 1926 bee supply catalog. 
Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. lL ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially eqvipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts anid 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg.(o., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 





Albert M. 
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(Continued from page 263.) 

a non-wax-eatin strain of wax moths as 
will eat only disease scales and grow to 
like em, and we’ll sell just as needed by 
parcel post moth-infested comb to bee- 
keepers as has foul brood. We’ll adver- 
tise our discovery, ‘easy to ship, sure to 
eure.’ ”? 

Miller he says: ‘‘ Yes, sir, we got it 
right by the tail sure,’’ and was all en- 
thoosiastie. 

So I announced it in this dept. and it 
warnt till after then he begun giggin 


IN 


back a little and sayin what about our 
moths eatin up combs afore we get the 
no-wax-eatin strain of moth full bred 


up to? I says we can advertise true as 
how no disease will be left in combs and 
if anybody goes to kickin cause the 


combs is eat afore we get bred up, we’ll 
tell em there aint no diseases left in 
combs is there and they got their frames 
left anyways and aint that better than 
burnin up the whole ringdingus? I could 
see tecknickelly verbal we would be all 
right. But Miller kept giggin back and 
back and sayin we better not advertise 
till we got bred up and praps we never 
(Continued on page 267.) 
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7% Carniolans 


are very gentle, very prolific at all times, ex- 
cellent winterers, build up rapidly during the 
changing weather of the spring months, and 
are most excellent workers. 1925 average over 
150 Ibs. extracted per colony. Ask for my free 
paper, ‘‘Merits of the Carnioan Bee.’ 

Queens ready latter part of next month. 20 


years’ experience with Carniolans; also Jan 
Strgar and M. Ambrozic imported strains. A 
few 2-lb. packages and §8-fr. colonies. Ask 


for prices. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER - - NEW JERSEY 


PACKAGE BEES 


Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
attached. 20 per cent with order. 

With select untested queens- 1 to 10 
2-lb. pkgs., $4. 00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb., pkgs., $3.65 
each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 
above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 
HN A. WILLIAMS, 

OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 





BOX 178 











J 








The essential queen qualities emphasized 
in the six preceding queen talks would be 
practically valueless should the beekeeper 
fail to provide such queens with the proper 
requirements that would enable them to do 
their best work. These four requirements 


are: 

(1) AN AMPLE AMOUNT OF BEES 
simply means enough bees with each queen 
when introduced to properly.take care of 


the eggs the queen is capable of laying. It 
is folly to try to introduce a queen to a 
handful of old worn-out bees. It is better 
to buy a package of bees with queen to 
unite with each weak queenless colony. 


99 per cent purely mated 











Write for free booklet, 





2-pound package of bees................ 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


**Combless Scilla Bees.’’ 


QUEEN TALKS > 


By M. Ff. Deyell, cApiarist 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF QUEENS 
(Talk No. 7.) 


(2) WARM HIVES are necessary in to carry on brood-rearing. 
QUEEN PRICES APRIL 10 TO JUNE 15. 

Quantity: 1to9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over 

EE |g. cnet eee en $1.50 each. $1.35 each. $1.25 each. $1.10 each. $1.00 each, 
Select Untested ........ 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.55 each. 1.45 each, 
SST -+. 2.50 each. 2.25 each. (Note: The price of Tested Queens 
a 3.00 each. 2.70 each. does not change thruout the season.) 

PRICES JUNE 16 TO OCTOBER 15. 

SE | 5 ck kee oe ee an $1.29 each. $1.00 each. $0.90 each. $0.80 each. $0.75 each. 
Select Untested ........ 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.20 each. 1.10 each. 1.00 each, 
Note: Sur Untested and Select Untested laying queens prove to be approximately 


PRICES OF BEES APRIL 15 TO AUGUST 15. 


1to9p 
$5.00 cach. 


=aaa=> 





practically any latitude during winter and 
early spring. Well insulated hives prevent 
the easy escape of colony heat, and thus 
the queens can the more easily spread their 
brood-rearing areas. 

(3) GOOD COMBS AND AMPLE COMB 
SPACE help very materially in giving each 
queen full scope in egg-laying. A comb with 
distorted, sagged cells may form a barrier 
in the brood-nest that hampers a queen in 
laying to her maximum capacity. 

(4) AMPLE BEE FOOD is a very essen- 
tial requirement. Queens are frequently 
held back in their egg-laying because of in- 
sufficient stores during a dearth of nectar 


10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 
$4.50 each. $4.00 each. 
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Buyers of Bee 
Supplies 


Will find us particularly well 
equipped to supply your needs 
in Hives, Supers, Frames, See- 
tions, and Root’s Foundation. 
All other Bee 


stock for quick shipments. 


Supplies in 


Let your next inquiry or or- 


der come to us. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


SSSR RE SE EERE RESELLER E REE eRe eee ee 











OMAHA 


THE BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Leahy’s Standard 
Bee Supplies 


Guaranteed to be as good as the 
best in every way. 





These two points should make every 
beekeeper in the ‘‘Plains Area’’ con- 
sider buying from us. But we have 
more than that, we have a large stock 
of LEAHY’S supplies in Omaha under 
the direct management of an experi 
enced beekeeper and bee supply man. 
Personal attention is given to every de- 
tail of your order, and shipments are 
made promptly. 


Write for our 1926 catalog. 


W.R. Perry Co. 


1209 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 


‘*Our catalog prices are low.’’ 
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Bee Supplies 
That sede 10 Satisfy 


The three points of Rusch Service 
that are keeping old customers sat- 
isfied and bringing new ones are: 








RIGHT PRICES, 
REAL SERVICE, 


A trial order will convince you. 
Write for our catalog. 





A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 


























Henry Ford Said: 


Economy is in quality. 
Economy means prosperity. 
Prosperity means happiness. 





To get these you must consider when 
buying— 
- Good material. 
Good workmanship. 
. Lowest freight rates. 
Lowest express rates. 
Lowest parcel post rates. 
Re-sale value. 
Goods when you want them. 
. Buying from a firm that stands 
back of their goods. 


You tried the rest, NOW try the best. 


PNOAP Spr 


ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES 


Schenectady Bee 
Supply Company 


242 Union 8t., Schenectady, N. Y. 








E hededndad ok tt ta 
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(Continued from page 265.) 

could breed up atall. ‘‘Anyways,’’ he 


‘feverybody’s got wax moths all 
the time and wont buy none.’’ ‘‘ No they 
aint,’’ says I, ‘‘for wax moths when 
they theirselves and beekeepers get to 
knowin they are useful will be as scarce 


says, 


as angle worms any place or any time 
fish are bitin best. It’s allays just that 
way.’’ 

\bout that time too I says: ‘‘Mr. Mil 
ler, you aint as forrard lookin as I 
thought you was. You back and fill like 
old Byer on his black fox agreement. 


The underlyin principles of our discovery 
is right but cold feet aint goin to carry 


it forrards. I’ve announced it pretty 
big to the beekeepin world this side and 
the other side of Jerusalem and all 


atween there, and now you’re backin out. 


So I am goin to leave it to you and all 
the eredit of it and withdraw my sup 
port to oncet.’’ 

And there’s just where it’s at now. If 


you want any of the wax-moth cure for 
Amer. foul brood write to old Miller at 
Connersville, Ind. He’s got lots of it, I 
hear. Don’t write me, write old Miller 


as who may be honest but no commercial 
sense atall in big discoveries. The credit 
is all hisn from now on. I am shut of 
it and don’t want nobody writin me any 
_(Continued on page 269.) 


Try N. Norman’s 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Three-Banded 
Italians Only 


They satisfy. Why? Because 
they are bred from the very 
highest quality of’ Italians 
obtainable and are reared by men who know 
how. They are as good as money can buy at 
any price. Let me have your orders for pack 
ages or queens and be convinced. You take no 
risk in buying NORMANS’ Queens and Bees 
If you are not satisfied return them and I 
will replace or refund your money. Isn't this 





a fair proposition to any one that purchases 
queens and bees? I am in position to take 
care of your orders. 
PRICES FOR — rd MAY. 
12 100 
Untested queens. . ..$1. 100 $5. 50 $10.00 $72.00 
Select untested. . 1.20 6.50 12.00 85.00 
Tested queens..... 1.75 10.00 19.00 
Select tested 2.00 each 
[ ship packages by express only f. o. b. 
shipping point. One 2-lb. package with select 


intested queen, $4.00. 12 or more, $3.80. One 


lb. package with select untested queen, $5.50; 
12 or more, $5.20. I guarantee satisfaction, 
pure mating, safe arrival, in U. S. A. and 


and free from all diseases. 


N. Norman, Apiarist, Ramer, Ala. 
R. F. D. NO 2. 


Caanda, 


waa 


' 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


I have a bright strain of three-banded bees 
and queens that are giving results wherever 
they go. Every queen used in my queen-rear 
ing yards is carefully selected from high pro 
ductive colonies. The famous Queen Ann that 
you will read of in the following testimonials 
is one of my breeding queens. Read what oth 
ers say about my bees and queens. 

‘One of the 1%-lb. packages bought from 
you last spring is heading my apiary. I have 
gotten eight full supers of honey from it, 
above 400 pounds in weight. Also made a fall 
increase from her colony. Her name is Queen 
Ann and I am sending her to you to rear me 
some daughters from her.’’ (Name on request.) 

‘*T am well pleased with the 250 packages 
that I bought from you this spring. They yield- 
ed an average of 170 pounds of extracted hon 
ey each, which is much better than wintered 
over colonies did. Your bees are gentle and 
I am pleased in the way you handled my or 
der.’’ (Name on request.) 

Price List. I Pay Transportation Charges. 


BEE 


1-lb. packages with unt. queen. . .$3.25 each 
1%-lb. packages with unt. queen 4.25 each 
2-lb. packages with unt. queen... 5.25 each 
3-lb. packages with unt. queen... 6.25 each 


25¢e less per package on 10 or more packages. 
50c less per package on 20 or more packages 
Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 
100 for $85.00. Sel. tested queens, $2.00 each; 
10 for $17.50. 

Safe arrival, prompt service, 
isfaction guaranteed 10 per cent 
your order. 


HAYNEVILLE APIARY CO., 
w. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


Light Three-Banded 


Bees and Queens 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BUYING PACKAGE 
BEES ON COMB 

95 per cent of the packages that are bought 

from the South go out with queens. This nat- 


and entire sat- 
cash books 


ural food will keep bees contented in transit 
and solve the great problem of introduced 
queens. Queens are introduced and laying en 


route. No chances of queens on arrival. You 
are taking no chances of buying disease from 
us. Our bees are inspected by competent gov- 
ernment men. We guarantee safe delivery and 
issue health certificate with each shipment. We 
want your business and we aim to please you 
and grow our business. 


Will start shipping April 15. 15 per cent 
with order, balance at shipping time. Note 
our low prices: 

10 2-lb. with selected untest. nee, ..8 37.50 

et Ge cone stcs .. 90.00 
Feber ene 175.00 
| See er eee 325.00 
10 3-lb. with selected untested queens 45.00 
ae veers debe ow eea ee bd es 108.75 
Pn SS 0 oe cc be eee eetes ean 212.50 
2 Sere re ee 400.00 
10 S Ib. with selected untested queens 52.50 
25 4-Ib. 127.50 

 @) SS 250.00 
100 4-Ib. 475.00 

To those who asin a ror time ee bees to 
build we advise the 5-lbs. on two frames with 


selected untested queens at $6.50 each package. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 


Oscar Mayeux, Prop HAMBURG, LA. 
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| UR 1926 CATALOG 
= 7 mo 
ey fa is the largest and best we have ever issued. It is a ler. 
ce © treatise on bees for the beginner and may be of help j 

ce ie to the beekeeper of experience. This year our strain 
i } is better than ever before. This was brought about by _ 
if r crossing queens from our Queen Alice with drones from 7 
iz & our regular yellow stock. Another year’s experience * 
Fe MS has enabled us to slightly improve our methods of Ts 
eS { queen-rearing so that with our 1218 Jumbo nuclei we ay 
tx » expect to turn out queens of even higher quality than he 

7 oe before, and to fill orders promptly. Every queen guar- 
a anteed to satisfy. We have a number of fine breeders | P™ 
oe = for sale this year. We will begin shipping untested er 
» 2 queens May 1. A ecard will bring our catalog. to: 

Pad PRICES BEFORE JULY 1. 

 e eo 8 RR eer a per $2.00 each 
ce i PB Bs oon wwccre dsc cnbiceseseccs 1.95 each 80 
,2 i. | Pere ererrrecreT Terre rrr 1.90 each N 
Ee 7 PRICES AFTER JULY 1. in 
: The same old man Sp a 86% pc Rees cntabecscticatete $1.50 each b: 
. oS —_ old 7 _ a cha iteeekcbamdecaapacas en 1.45 each di 
et PRI ovens ccheqcerensiosascesnessscs 1.40¢ach } 4 

s But car catalogue is Breeders, service guaranteed for the season, $10 each. 

Entirely new and I feel —Address 


Sure you will like 2. « ° 
Ut pees: there is more truth Jaw Smith, Route 3, Vincennes, Indiana 
THERE’S A MAIL BOX NEAR YOU— it will serve gir $ 
as your ‘‘bank’’ if you carry your account with Bgbedtee 

— . . . . OF THE 
the Savings Deposit Bank Company of Medina, SSS 
which receives deposits sent BY MAIL. BEE 
THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO.'s 

£.8. SPITZER, 2263. 


£.R.ROOT, vce rees. H.F.AYLARD, caswer 


Townsend’s Bulletin ‘No. 2 27 









, 


During this month we will begin shipping take care of the brood, and, when received, 
; out ‘‘ARISTOCRAT’’ Breeding Queens and can be built up with combs of hatching brood, 
Dh Nuclei. Bees with a reputation. (Shaw Foun- thus being sure of introduction without loss. 
4 wt dation) Line-breeding counts. There is NOT If you buy one of the three last mentioned 
A SINGLE HYBRID COLONY in any of our queens, you will receive a good queen, well 

three breeding yards. All just plain three-band- worth the price asked. 
. ed Italians, originally from imported stock, not We will furnish a 2-frame nucleus by ex 
a single two-banded bee, not a single four press, with a $5.00 tested queen for the price 


banded bee, just three-banded ‘‘ARISTO- of the queen, $5.00 each, but you will be re 
CRAT’’ stock. They all breed alike. Why quired to make your order not less than ten 


> work a lifetime breeding up a desirable strain nuclei 

‘ of bees when you can get one bred for you We will furnish two-frame nuclei, with un 
for so little money? A word to the wise. We tested ‘‘Aristocrat’’ queens, in lots of ten or 

‘ quote breeding queens and package bees as more, at $4.00 each. 

’ follows: We will furnish 2-lb. packages with ‘‘Aris 
Extra Super X Breeding queens at. .$25.00 ea. tocrat’’ untested queens, shipped by express 

w Super X Breeding queens at....... 15.00 ea. on a comb of sealed brood, at $4.00 each. If 

: XXX Breeding queens at......... 10.00 ea. you want a 3-lb. package of the ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 

’ XX Breeding queens at........... 8.00 ea. stock, with untested queens, the price will be 
Select Tested queens ............ 5.00 ea. $5.00 each, in lots of ten or more. 

The queen to select: If you are not satis- Safe delivery guaranteed. Health certificate 
fied with anything but the best, or are breed- There has NEVER been disease nearer than 
ing bees and queens for the market, you should 100 miles of Loreauville. E. D. Townsend, 

_" select one of the first two mentioned queens. sales manager, J. P. Comos, queen-breeder and 


They will be selected with great care, and if part owner. Address Townsend & Comos, Lor 
preferred, they will be shipped by express in eauville, La., ‘‘where the good queens come 
a two-frame nucleus, with plenty of bees to from.’’ 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 267.) 


more about it. Write old cold-feet Mil- QUEENS 
ler. 
* 7 7 


Friends is writin increasinly and en- 
couraginly, but nothin yet from E. G. HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Carr, boss of all N. J. beekeepin, givin 


sistants on to winter-hunger resistants. Q U E E N S 


directions as to how to breed disease-re- 





I and he was to work this out together Save supersedure or injury to the 
by Apr. 1, and so far I don’t know as queen by our new method. Queens 
he’s workin on it any. I am goin to laying or ready to lay by the time 
put more time on this new revolutionizin you receive them when you buy 
prevention method now I’ve disposed of package bees from us. Combless 
all interest in my wax-moth cure. No packages or nuclei. Queens marked 
loafin, Mr. Carr. , Come on. with yellow dot. 

But they aint all friends as writes me, SEND FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 
so they aint. One as lives in Brooklyn, Information you should read 
N. Y., and signs hisself ‘‘Old Reader,’’ whether you have already bought 
in speakin of me and this dept. says its or not. 
bad grammer and bad spellin and silly 
drivel and illiterate stuff and pseudo and YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
a African in the woodpile, et cetery. He 

(Continued on page 270.) CARNIOLANS, ITALIANS, 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS | GOLDENS 


Of tested quality. April to November A | C 
ult Bee Co. 


BOX 98. WESLACO, TEXAS 


delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


During the package season we have thousands of pounds of young 
bees hatching in our apiaries which are awaiting your orders. 

We ship only liberal weight packages of bees instead of just lean 
enough to get by; an order placed with us will not give you disappoint- 
ment. 

Our cages for shipping package bees are made of light and strong 
material so as to save our customers the unnecessary transportation 
charges often due to heavily constructed cages. 

All orders entrusted with us will be handled in a business-like man- 
ner and filled on dates as agreed upon when orders were accepted. 

We guarantee pure mating of all queens shipped out, and safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction on bees and queens. Nothing short of a satisfied 
customer will satisfy us. Health certificate with each shipment. 

Package Bees and Nuclei—2-lb. packages with select untested queens, 
each, $3.75; 10 to 25, $3.50; 25 to 100, $3.25. 3-lb. packages with select 
untested - queens, each $4.50; 10 to 25, $4.25; 25 to 100, $4.00. Nuclei 
same price as packages. 

QUEENS of bright three-banded Italian stock. Select untested 
queens, each $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Select tested queens, 
each, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Breeders, $5.00 and up. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 
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And bear in mind that we have not re- 


ceived the slightest complaint from a dissatis- 
fied customer: 


‘*The 50 queens bought of you last year did 
fine and were as good a bunch of queens as we 
have ever bought at any price.’’—Montana. 

‘*‘T am writing to thank you for the 25 
queens I got from you last spring, and I want 
to say they were the best queens I ever re 
ceived from the South. If you will give me the 
same service this spring I want you to quote 
me prices on the following,’’ etec.—Iowa. 

Names on request. 


You may expect the same standard of qual 
ity and service. 

Three-banded Italian Queens, prices as fol- 
lows: 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 24, 90c each: 
25 to 49, 80c each; 50 to 100, 75¢ each; 100 
or more, 70c each. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


John C. Hogg 
Alabama 


Ramer - - 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 269.) 
uses a lot of big words and probably he 
knows what they mean and it’s all true. 
[I aint claimin much back here among 
the ads where ‘‘Old Reader’’ and no- 
body else needs look me up if he dont 
want to. But I am kind of sorry ‘‘Old 
Reader’’ didn’t live down round Salem, 
Mass., about 1692 for I know the awful 
pius way he writes he would enjoy witch 
burnin and all other such little enjoyable 
affairs as they was havin down there 
them days, and I wouldn’t be distressin 
him now either if he had been in glory 
some 200 years and still there. I am 
awful sorry I am displeasin to him and 
he’s probably sorry and right too. 

* * * 


Dr. G. H. Meyer of Blackduck, Minn., 
is a lot differentwise from ‘‘Old Read 
er’’ and is comfortin to me as errin as | 
may be. I’ll bet he’s farther apart 
awteen the eyes, but I aint a sayin he’s 
nearer correct than ‘‘Old Reader’’ as 
regardin me personal. I don’t claim 
much nor either does Ab. But Doe Meyer 
writes me as how he likes Old Drone and 
his coon dogs even if he does like the 





own story of A. I. Root’s life first of all. 
Only one bad thing about Doe’s writin 
me. The name of that town of his makes 
me uneasy and clean dissatisfied with 
(Continued on page 271.) 





“Honey Girl” Italian Bees and Queens 
A Line-Bred, Pedigreed Strain 


and productivity 
Get the history of our record 


Bred for hardiness 


wonderful strain 


Write 


for our circular. Learn the facts about tl 


producing foundation stock. 


We are equipped to ship twice as many packages and queens this season as last year, there 


fore can take many mcre orders. Send us your 
sired, and in the event that we are entirely 
nearest open date, or ii notified to do so will re 
by post office money order, express money 

Packages shipped combless or with stores 
our shipping point. 


2-pound with untested queen 
3-pound with untested queen 
4-pound with untested queen 


booked 
‘turn your money 
order, 


Advise what date shipment is de- 
date, we will make shipment on 
Remittances should be mad 


order today. 
for that 


or certified check 
on comb by express These prices are f. o. b 
1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
$3.60 $33.50 $160.00 $310.00 
4.50 42.50 205.00 400.00 
5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 


If tested queens are desired with packages, add only 50c per package to prices quoted above. 


NUCLEI: 1 
brood with 
same prices as 4-pound packages 


frame brood with 2 


1 pound bees, same prices as 3-pound packages; 2 
(We believe that this is the best buy for a beginner.) 


pounds bees, same prices as 3-pound packages; 2 frames 


frames brood with 2 pounds bees 


We guarantee to replace any loss or damage in transit, provided the beekeeper receiving the 
damaged shipment obtains express bad order delivery receipt, with proper notation describing 


condition of shipment and extent of loss, signed 
to us with claim. 


by the express agent, and this receipt is mailed 


Certificate of health with each shipment. 


Shipments to Canada furnished with all necessary papers. 


PRICES FOR QUEENS FOR DELIVERIES PRIOR TO JUNE 1: 


1 to 3. 4to9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 
Untested queen $1.25 each. $1.15 each. $1.10 each. $1.05 each. .$1.00 each. 
Selected untested 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.35 each. 1.30 each. 1.25 each 
Tested queen . 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. 1.50 each. 
Selected Tested 3.00 each. 2.80 each. 2.70 each. 2.60 each. 2.50 each. 


For deliveries after June 1, deduct 25c per queen from above prices for untested and selected 


untested queens. Prices 


queens are returned to us promptly in their own 


T Honey Girl Apiaries, 


for tested and selected tested 
free of any charge, any queens reaching destination 


queens remain the same. We replace 
dead or hurt, provided the dead or unfit 
mailing cages unopened. 


Hamburg, Louisiana 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


just a lumber yard landscape and no 
financial for a railroad ticket to Black- 


duck or Red Deer or Beaver Falls. 


+ * 7 


Jay Smith of Vincennes, Ind., and Rus-, 
sell Kelty of Mich., beekeepin whales 
both of em, has invited me to bring a 
coon dog and go porcupine huntin with 
them up in the Mich. northern peninsuly 
next fall. Jay says a dog gets more of 
a kick out of a porcupine than out of a 
coon. I mean to go sure. The only three 
things in the way now is financial and 
no coon dog and my poor good wife’s 


consent and encouragement. I believe [ 
ean get the dog. 
J. W. Wolfe of Stockton, Calif., wants 


to know if Old Drone pays regular ad- 
vertisin rates for the articles he writes. 
I suppose he thinks this because they 
don’t let me outside the ad pages I 
just fill up. No, the Roots don’t make 
me pay for just fillin up advertisin holes. 
They take it out on me down in the lum- 
ber yard. OLD DRONE. 

P. 8.—Ernie Root’s slab pile aint. His 
wife’s nephew sawed it up. She got 
awful shamed of it. 

2d P. S.—Remember about old Byer. 
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Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Apiaries are located on the main trunk lines 
only 24 hours’ run from Chicago. We have 
early honey flow, giving us plenty of young 
bees from our 900 colonies to ship out. We 
rear our own queens, bred from our best 
workers. 


1926 Prices Italian Bees 


and Queens 


QUEENS—Untested, 1 to 10, at $1.10 each; 
11 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c each; 51 
to 100, 80c each; above 100, 75c¢ each. 

3-pound package with untested queen, 
each; 25 or more, $4.00 each. 

NUCLEI—Two and three frame nuclei, $4.50 
and $5.50 each; 25 or more, 50c less. 

Terms—10 per cent to book, balance just 
prior to shipping. 

We make all our supplies in our factory 
on the premises, hence we are able to give 
you the lowest price. All shipments f. o. b. 
Macon, Miss. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Miss. 


$4.50 





BEES--FREE DELIVERY 


CITRONELLE BEES and QUEENS 


Delivered at following prices with satisfaction guaranteed. 


We do not 


have heavy honey flows here to wear bees out; have a slow regular flow 
which enables us to supply good fresh young bees that will harvest 


the crop for you. 


Select 
package if wanted by mail. 
Quantity: 
2-lb. packages 
3-Ib. packages 


PACKAGE BEES 


untested queens furnished with package bees. 


Add 25e to each 


1 to 10. 10 to 50. 50 to 500. 
$4.25 $4.00 $3.80 
5.25 5.00 4.80 


QUEENS 


Select untested 
Untested queens 
Tested queens 


1.00 
1.50 


"$1. 20 $11. 00 $44. 00 $85. 00 $400. 00 $750. ‘00 
10.00 
17.00 


40.00 75.00 370.00 730.00 


70.00 


Tested breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 each. 


Remember, when comparing prices, we pay all delivery charges. 


The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 
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P k N lei d 1080008 
ackages, Nuclei and |: : 
= * 9 = 
Queens > Get Running 's : 
We have shipped bees and queens for six 7 : 
years. We have satisfied customers every- = z 
where. Our bees please wherever tried. Ask |, = < 
your neighbor beekeeper who has dealt with = ueens S 
us. He will tell you that we are reliable. Our 4 5 
bees are state-inspected. Pure Italians. Gentle | © 4 
and good honey-gatherers. We will send you = = 
your money’s worth or send your money back. = d G z 
PACKAGES: 2-lb. with untested queen, = t = 
young worker bees, full weight, April delivery: = an e oney = C 
One, $4.00; ten, $38.00; twenty-five, $90.00 = 3 
NUCLEI: The best buy to be found. Bee- 2 zs ’ 
keepers who live in states into which bees = PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERY - vo 
on combs ean be shipped should not overlook | = 1 choice untested Italian queen..$ 1.00 §& m« 
this. Bees on comb ship well, are easily trans- = 6 choice untested Italian queens. 5.40 = be 
ferred to hive, and build up quickly. 2-fr. S - 
A-1 combs, sealed brood covered with fine bees, | = 12 choice untested Italian queens 10.20 = 
and with a young queen. One, $3.80; ten, = 1 choice tested Italian queen.... 1.75 & _ 
$36.00; twenty-five, $85.00; 3-fr., $1.00 each = 6 choice tested Italian queens.. 9.00 = in 
more. = S ; 
QUEENS: Send us your order when you | = Write for prices on larger quantities. s -~ 
find a queenless hive, an old failing queen, | & J bs 
or wish to make some increase. GOOD QUEENS | 5 All queens shipped from Sumterville, s a 
MAKE STRONG SWARMS, STRONG SWARMS | 5 Alabama. bg th 
ARE THE ONES THAT MAKE A PROFIT. - = 
Our queens are pure mated. Reared from the - —ADDRESS— . 
best honey-gathering strain by modern meth- . ° e = 
ods. They produce bees which are beautiful, - D d R : 
gentle and good honey-makers. One, $1.00; = avl unning 2 P 
doz $10.00; hundred, $75.00 Tested, $2.00 - . 2 
each ; ane ne - Sumterville, Alabama, : 
je guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction - s12 : . 
on everything Large orders a matter of cor 7 or Filion, Michigan. = 
respondence - 
- ie ~ I. am booked = on package bees for = 
Crenshaw County Apiaries | - this season. : 
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PRICES ARE IMPORTANT 


‘But remember that quality counts in the long run 


When you buy FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDS you can depend 
upon a thrifty strain of bees that is surpassed by none but supe- 
rior to many. 

A third of a century of service to America’s greatest honey pro- 
ducers assures you of young THRIFTY bees that are guaran- 
teed to please. 

Prices quoted are for delivery by express F. O. B. our station, 
and include untested queens. 


TWO-POUND PACKAGES—1 to 9, $3.95 each; 10 to 
24, $3.85 each; 25 to 49, $3.70 each; 50 up, $3.60 each. 


THREE-POUND PACKAGES —1 to 9, $4.95 each; 10 to 
24, $4.85 each; 25 to 49, $4.70 each; 50 up, $4.60 each. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for circular giving prices of 
queens, etc. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


REMEMBER: THRIFTY BEES ALWAYS PLEASE. 
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Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, Galvanized Steel, $4.75; or pure Alum- 
inum, $6.25; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and 
if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, 
return the Heater in 30 days and get your money 


BEE 
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~ Make Your Money Go Farther 


Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct front 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 


sheets, control eve v4 operation from the raw material 
to the finished produ 
EDWAR 


uct 
DS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. 
ET OUR FACTORY PRICES 

By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 


a |) ||| || 





Write today! Get our wonder- 


fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
tion. Ask for Roofing Book No. 


189 or for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES & tHe eEpwarps mFG.co. 
Roofing Book 


back. Your dealer will ma!:2 you the same offer 


and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not carry 
the Brooder Heater, order it from me. 
Send for free Booklet, 


“Poultry Helps” 
I. PUTNAM 


aS —— Route 460-B 
‘eo ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Post 
ee Pai 
oe 10 days without attention 


KILL WEEDS THIS QUICK 
EASY WAY--MULCH SOIL 


Thousands of practical gardeners is 


everywhere now use the BARKER 
to kill the weeds and make the 
level dust mulch which they know 
is so vital to the growth of plants. 
The rotary blades, working in combina- 
tion with the underground knife, cut 
the weeds, shake the dirt off, and turn 
the roots up. ‘‘Best Weed-Killer Ever 
Used.’’ In the same operation, they 
break up the clods and surface crust 
and spread this finely worked soil even- 
ly. Mix and aerate the soil without dis- 
turbing nature’s method of packing 
around the roots. Guards protect the 
leaves. You work a strip 6 to 12 inches 
wide, at a fast walk. A great time and 
labor saver. 

‘*The BARKER is miles ahead of them all,’’ says 

Wilbert Kelly, Reading, Pa. ‘‘Sure is death on 

weeds,’’ Henry Christensen, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

‘*Worth all the rest combined,’’ J. A. Musson, 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

It will pay you to investigate. Our free book illus 
trates the BARKER and its work, gives sizes, prices, de- 
livered to your station, etc. Write for it and Special Fac- 
tory-to-User offer. 
BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116, DAVID CITY, NEBR. 


433-483 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





CHICKS 35525::%2 


Balance few days before shipping. Our low prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kiads. ACCREDITED. Big, 
instructive, illustrated ostelog free. 

Colonial Poultry Farms Gox 914 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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The Smoker 
you ought to own 


HE most important invention in 
beekeeping, as little can be accom 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 


The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for about 50 
years in this and many foreign coun- 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 
the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
have hinged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an 
abundance of draft holes, the 4-inch 
size having 381 holes, equal to an open- 
ing of 2-inch square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur- 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
more fuel, give more smoke, require fill- 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and accessories. Special circu 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 
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NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 
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BIG SMOKE—With Shield. 
Fire Pot, 4x10. 


NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER Q==—= 
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DOCTOR. 
Fire Pot, 3% x 7. 





WONDER. 











Fire Pot, 3x5%. 
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Forehand’s Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. 


are leaders in honey getting, gentleness, and beauty. They have been bred for the highest 
qualities for 33 years. 


Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 25, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 25. $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 
PACKAGE BEES, F. 0. B. GONZALES, FLA., VIA EXPRESS: 


l-pound package of bees with queen, $3.00; 10 packages and up, $2.75. 
2-pound package of bees with queen, $4.50; 10 packages and up, $4.00. 
3-pound package of bees with queen, $5.75; 10 packages and up, $5.25. 


100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States and Canada. 
Descriptive circular and prices on lots of 100 or more packages or queens upon application. 


N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida 














We Have Been Shipping Thou- 
For \ e ars sands of Pounds of Bees All Over 
the United States and Canada. 


Buy superior marked queens. The yellow painted dot on their backs 
will enable you to see them much quicker and also keep tract of 
their ages. ITALIANS, GOLDENS, CARNIOLANS. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ault and son grafting cells Pat. No. 1388085. Pat. No. 1353137. Our 
Dec. 26th, to fill an order from Root Co. of superior feeders enable us to ship to Can- 
Chicago for 5 doz. virgins in alcohol ada as safely as U. S. A 


For Prices See Our Display ad, page 121. 


Send for free circulars. They have lots of good information in them. 


A customer from Canada wrote Jan. 27: ‘‘I sure want some more 
bees, as the ones I received from you a year ago did extra well 
Seven of them averaged 410 lbs. of surplus honey per colony last 
season.’’ 


Ault Bee Co., Box 98, Weslaco, Tex. 
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L et this pail work for you 


ERE are three definite advantages 
to you in using Canco decorated 
honey pails. 


I Your honey is always bright and attractive 
* in the store. 

2 The pail is an active advertisement for you 
* and your brand until the honey is all used 

—and long after. 


Your name on this striking container is 
3. winning permanent friends — customers 
who will remember you and will buy season 
after season. 


Canco honey pails will work for your 
sales in a way that much more than earns 
their cost. Ask one of these distributors, 
or write direct to the nearest Canco 
office. 





Colorado Honey Producers Association, Denver, Col. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


Brilliantly decorated in red, 


gold and green, this Canco G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
oo pail is a big help to 10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 
sales. 3 sizes—2Y2 1b. cans, 1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
5 and 10 Ib. pails, 23 W. 3rd Street, Sioux City, lowa 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 
ad 4 B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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